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To the Honorable O. W. Ross, LL. D., M.P.P., Minister of Ed" cation : 

Sir, — Owing to the time and attention demanded in connection 
with the removal and re -arrangement of all our archaeological material 
this year, comparatively little was effected by way of field-work. In 
this respect, therefore, the report is but a meagre one. 

As now installed in your Departmental Buildings, the specimens 
show to much better advantage, and are therefore more interesting 
and valuable educationally than they were before, and this is their 
only use. 

The wall cases provided are admirable for the display of numerous 
large ethnological, as well as large archaeological specimens, and if the 
table-cases coiTesponded with these in commodiousness and appearance, 
nothing better could be desired. It has been well said, I think by 
Prof. Flower, recently President of the British Association, that " a 
finished museum is a dead museum," and in accordance with this dictum 
ours is so very much alive that for many years it is hoped it will be 
necessary to provide more room, especially in the shape of table-cases, 
for in those alone is it possible to examine small specimens. 

Since the removal, more specimens have been presented to the 
collection by vi.-iitors than during any other similar period, and as the 
time has arrived when it is desirable to pay more attention to the 
ethnology of our own and other continents than we have done, it is 
gratifying to report that our prospects of growth along this line are 
very good, and students may expect to have before long, material by 
means of which to effect comparisons and arrive at conclusions. 

[1] 



Our collection of crania has increased very considerably during the 

last few years, and I am much pleased to report that Dr. James G. 

Caven has undertaken to make a thorough study of each specimen, 

supplying measurements, and such other information as is required to 

satisfy the demands of modem science. This work will occuppy Dr. 
Caven s attention as he may find time, during 1898, and it is hoped 

that the results will be ready for publication in next report. 

It is anticipated that during 1898, there will be opportunities to 

reach many places to which the attention of the Curator has beeu 

directed. 

I have the honor to be 

Yours, respectfully, 

DAVID BOYLK 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM 

16,325. Stone pipe Calgary, North West Territory. John F. Holden, 
Toronto Junction. 

16.328. Slate gorget, lot 20, con. 7, Vespra township, Simcoe county. 
Christopher Scott, per A. F. Hunter, M. A., Barrie. 

16.329. Chert arrow-head, lot 20, con. 10, Vespra township. Augustine 
Quinn, per A. F. Hunter, M. A., Barrie. 

16.330. Stone axe, lot 11, con. 1, Flos township. Allan Laidlaw. per A. 
F. Hunter, M. A., Ban-ie 

16,831. Stone axe, lot 1, con. 10, Medonte township. Christopher Shire, 

per A. F. Hunter, M. A.. Barrie. 
16,332 Stone axe, lot 4, con. 8, Oro township, Simcoe county. James 

Davis, per A. F. Hunter, M.A. Barrie. 
16,--'33. Stone axe, lot 8, con. 7, Oro township. Arch. McDuft', per A. F. 

Hunter, M. A., Barrie. 

18.334. Stone axe, lot 3 con. 11, Innisfil township. Alfred Wamica, per 
A. F. Hunter, M.A., Barrie. 

16.335. Clay pipe, lot 1, con. 5, Medonte township. Found in skeleton's 
jaws. F. Whitelock, per A. F. Hunter, M.A., Barrie. 

16.336. Clay pipe, lot 4, con. 8, Oro township, Simcoe county, (com- 
plete specimen). Jas. Davis, per A. F. Hunter, M. A., Barrie. 

16.337. Clay pipe, lot 4, con, 8. Oro township, Simcoe county. James 
Davis, per A. F. Hunter, M.A., Barrie. 

16.338. Clay pipe, lot 20 con. 10, Vespra township, {very modem). P. 
Quinn, per A. F. Hunter, M.A., Barrie. 

16.339. Clay pipe, lot 20, con. 10, Vespra township, (totem pipe ? effigy 
lost). P. Quinn, per A. F. Hunter, M.A., Barrie. 

16,341. Stone gouge, very fine, found in a gravel pit, south shore of 
Lake St. Louis, two miles west of Chateauguay river mouth, or six 
miles west of Caughnawaga. R. W. Leonard, C. E. 

16,342-16,344. Beads made from small quadrupeds jaw bones, York 
township, York county. S. Dunn. 

16,345-16,349. Clay vessels from Arizona pueblos, (Hale collection) by 
exchange from the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

16,360-16,352. Clay vessels, Cuzco, Peru, (Montez collection) by ex- 
change from the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

16,353. Stellar, stone club-head, Cuzco, Peru, (Montez collection) by 
exchange from the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

[3] 
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16,364. Llama cup, Cuzco, Peru, (Montez collection), by exchange from 

the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
16,366-16,359. Clay vessels, from Nicaragua, by exchange from the 

Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
16.360-16,366. Clay vessels, from Arkansas, (Riggs collection), by 

exchange from the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
16,367-16,369. Llay vessels from Chimbote, Peru. (Dorsay collection), 

by exchange from Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. m 

1 6,370 -Kv^T^*. Clay vessels from Costa Rica. (Scriven collection), by 

exchange from the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
16.375. Buddha, rudely carved in pyritiferous steatite, looted from a 

temple in Hyderabad, India. 
16,.*^76. Large clay cinerary urn, Ossabaw Isl. Bryan county, Georgia. 

Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,37 . . Shell digging tool, {Fulgur carica) Ossabaw I>1., Bryan county, 

Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,878. Shell drinking cup, found near human remains, Darien, Mc- 
intosh county, Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16379. Shell spade, surface find, Ossabaw Isl., Bryan county, Georgia*. 

Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

16,880. Shell spade, surface find, Ossabaw Isl., Bryan county, Georgia. 

Clarence B. Moore. Philadelphia. 
16,381. Shell drinking cup, showing intentional perforation so often 

practiced by the Florida Indians, and less frequently by the South 

Georgia Indians, to " kill " the vessel, and thus release its spirit 

for the use of the spirit of the body with which it was buried. 

Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,382-1 6,4-0 4-. Large shell beads, found with calcined human remains mt- 

in portion of a cinerary urn. Mound C, Bluff Field, Ossabaw Isl., 

Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,405-16,430. Medium size shell beads. Mound, Ossebaw Isl, Bryan 

county, Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia' 
16,431-15,435. Large shell beads, Mound C. Bluff Field, Ossabaw Isl. 

Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

16.436. Fresh water mussel shell, perforated for suspension. Found 
with calcined human bones in Mound C, Middle Settlement, Ossa- 
baw Isl, Bryan county, Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

16.437. Ornamented bone found with human skeleton, Mound A., Law- 
ton's Field, Darien county, Georgia, Clarence B. Moore, Phil- 
adelpliia. 

16.438. Shell tool, surface find, Bryan county, Georgia, Clarence B. 
Moore, Philadelphia. 
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16,4*i9. Small piece of artificially perforated pumice stone (two holes). 

From shell heap near Turtle Mound, New Smyrna, Volusia 

county, Florida. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,440-16,441. Potsherds used as hones. Mound C, Blufi* Field, Ossa- 

baw IsL, Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,4l2-l<;,44-^. Hammer-stones, Mound C, Middle Settlement, Ossabaw 

Lsl., Gtorgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 
16,444. Bone awl, Moun«l C, Middle Settlement, Ossabaw Island, 

Georgia Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

16,455. Shell (columella) pendant. Mound C, Middle Settlement, Ossa- 
baw lsl., Georgia. Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

16,446-16,449. Roughly worked stones, found together in a cinerary 
urn, Mound C. Bluff Field, Ossabaw lsl, Georgia, Clarence B. 
Moore, Philadelphia. 

16.450. L'irge, inverted-bell-shaped clay urn. Whole exterior oi na- 
mentally marked. (Contained adult skeleton bones much decayed, 
St. Catherines Island, Liberty County, Georgia. Clarence B. 
Moore, Philadelphia. 

16.451. "Medicine" meusk used by the late Chief Sku-na-wa-ti, an 
Onondaga Fire-keeper, and one of the leading Iroquois Medicine 
men on the Grand River Reserve, Ontario. Miss E. Pauline 
Johnson, Brantford. 

16,452 Ska-na-wa-ti's turtle-shell rattle used in certain portions of the 
medicine- making ceremony. Miss E. Pauline Johnson, Brantford. 

16.453. Irocjuois wampum belt, traditionally regarded as not less than 
three hundred years old. This w^ buried with others during the 
Colonial war. Miss E. Pauline Johnson, Brantford. 

16.454. Western wampum be! of dentalium shells. Miss E. Pauline 
Johnson, Brantford. 

16.455. Chiefs large silver medal, ternp. George III. Obtained from 
Mississauga Indians who frequented Goderich about fifty years 
ago. Mrs. Cameron. 

16.456. Bird amulet (cast), near Plattsville. Henry Smith, New 
Hamburg. 

16.457. " Banner-stone " (cast). James Rennie. Henry Smith, New 
Hamburg. 

16.458. Small tube (cast). Wm. Kerr, 3rd concession of Wilmot. 
Henry Smith, New Hamburg. 

16.459. Small stone pipe (cast). Alberta, North-west Territory. Henry 
Smith, New Hamburg. 
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16.460. Small clay pipe (cast), Indian camping-ground, Smith's Creek. 
Henry Smith, New Hamburg. 

16.461. Large clay pipe (cast) north of Wilmot township. Henry Smith, 
New Hamburg. 

16.462. Large stemmed clay pipe (cast), south side of Baden, Wilmot 
township. Henry Smith, New Hamburg. 

16.463. Twenty- two " flints " made by Mr. Henry Smith, as an attempt 
to imitate Indian workmanship of this kind. Henry Smith, New 
Hamburg. 

16,464-16,604. One hundred and forty bronze and white metal medals, 
struck by P. W. Ellis and Co. Toronto, in commemoration of im- 
portant historical events, and as exhibition, college and school 
prizes. 'J'his collection will be kept up as new medals ap- 
pear, and the collection will form an interesting part of the 
proposed historical museum. P. W. Ellis and Co., Wellington St. 
E., I'oronto. 

16,605. Ojibwa (Mississauga) cradle of very superior quality, used in 
the family of Mrs. Madwayash, Saugeen, and presented by her 
daughter, Mrs. Marsden, Aldcrville, per Pashigeezhik, a Mississauga 
student at Victoria College, Toronto. 

16,606-16,607. Paloeolithic celts, 'J'hennes, Thezy, France. Sir John 
Evans, Hemel, Hempstead, England. 

16,()08. Paloeolithic celt, Brickfield, Hitchin, England. Sir John 
Evans, Hemel Hempstead, England. 

10.609. Stone pipe-bowl, Orchard Beach Farm, East (iwillimbury town- 
ship, near Keswick P. O. York county. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. A 
Byng Inlet. 

16.610. Imperfect, trumpet-mouthed clay pipe-lx>wl, lot 28, con. 7, 
Scott township, Ontario county. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.611. Half of small clay pipe-bowl similar to 16,610, and from the 
same place. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

10.612. Pigeon's head, neatly moulded, from edge of a clay pipe-bowl, 
lot — con., 7, Whitchurch. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

10.613. Small and somewhat roughly made clay pipe-lxjwl, lot 28, con. 
7, Scott township. Dr. W. L. T Addi-son. 

10.614. Almost cylindrical clay pipe-bowl, marked on upper end with 
seven fine parallel lines, making the same number of narrow 
collars round the bowl. Four shallow holes at irregular intervals 
have been made immediately below the collars. Lot 28, con., 7, 
Scott, Ontario county Dr. W. L T. Addison. 
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16.615. Part of clay pipe-stem showing marks of cord that the clay 
was moulded around to form the stem-hole. Near Aurora, con. 7, 
WhiUihurch, York County, Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.616. Small piece of moulded and burnt clay — has been broken from 
from a larger piece. No locality. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.617. Ear of clay vessel, showing how it was luted. No. locality. 
Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.618. Rubbing-stone— apparently fine grained, Hudson River shale 
— worn hollow and very smooth. No locality. Dr. W. L. T 
Addison. 

16,61 J). Small two-holed gorget of Huronian slate from northern part 
of Michigan. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.620. Bone bead-like form, 2^ inches long, having an oblong hole 
7-16 inch long, and 8-16 inch wide cut in the middle. By closing 
both ends with the thumbs and blowing flute-wise into the hole, 
a weak whistle may be produced. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.621. Similar to 16,620, but one-fourth of an inch longer, and not so 
wide. The hole in this specimen is alK)ut the same length as in 
the prece^ding cme, but is nearly twice as wide. It is also orna- 
mented. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.622. Small bead-like bone 1 J inches long. Extremities very rough ; 
has small hole badly made in the middle of one side, somewhat 
like 16,220 and 16,621. Found in ''Old Fort "ground, Whit- 
church, York county. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16,628. Small deer-horn (one prong) ground at tip to a chisel edge. 

Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 
16,624-16,637. Fourteen bone-beads from half an inch to three and a 

half inches long, found in various northern parts of York county. 

Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.638. Bone bead, con. 7, Whitchurch. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.639. Small stone, having a shallow pit or hollow on one side as for 
a drill-rest to place against the forehead or chin. No locality. 
Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.640. Triangular piece of chert an inch in height, seven-eighths of 

an inch wide, and nearly three-fourths of an inch across the base ; 

has black vein in the mi<ldle. Scmie rubbing seems to have been 

been done, but the form mav be wholly natural. No locality-. 
Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.641. Bone awl or needle, lot 28, con. 7, Scott township, Ontario 
county. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.642. Bone needle or awl, con 7 near Aurora, Whitchurch. Dr. W. 
L. T. Addison. 
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16.643. Bone needle, lot 28, con. 7, Scott township, Ontario county* 
Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.644. Small pendant — water-worn slate, 1| inches long, artificially 
bored at one end, no locality — probably North York. Dr. W. L. 
T. Addison. 

16.645. Pendant made from a corallite, discoidal, 1^ inches in diam- ^ 
eter, and about half an inch thick, probably North York. Dr. W. ^ 
L. T Addison. 

16,646-671. Twenty-six fragments of pottery bearing characteristic 
markings, chiefly from lot 2.s, con. 7, Scott township, Ontario 
county. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16,672-16,693. Eleven flints, from various places. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16,694-16,699. Five small stone axe blades, mostly from lot 2S, con. 7^ 
Scott township. Dr. W. L. T. Addison. 

16.700. Small vetebral (turtle) bone, carved to represent a door or fox^ 
by Allan Comego. Allan Comego, Alder ville, per Pashigeezhik, 
(Richard Black). 

16.701. Slate gouge. Shearer's Point, Alnwick township, Northumber- 
land county. Pashigeezhik (Richard Black), Alderville. 

16.702. Discoidal stone an inch and three-fourths in diameter and five - 
eights of an inch thick, slightly pitted near the middle, on each 
side. Samuel Frazer, lot 10, con. 2, Tay township, Simcoe 
county, per Campbell Shaw, Midland. 

1 6.703. Long ogee bar amulet, Beausoleil Island. 

16.704. Clay pipe, strongly marked human face, stem gone. Levi 
Taylor, V^ictoria Harbor. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.705. Scjuare mouthed clay pipe, near Waverley, Simcoe County. A 
Mr. Brown. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.706. Square mouthed clay pipe, ne^r Waverley. Mr. Brown. Dr. 
R. W. Large. 

16.707. Clay pipe-head — pinched human face much injured. T. 
Crawford, Midland. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.708. Clay pipe-head, near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. 
Large. 

16.709. Clay pipe head, near Waverley, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. 
Large. 

16.710. Clay pipe-head, broken, near Penetanguishene, Simcoe county. 
Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.711. Clay pipe head, parallel horizontal lines all round, near 
Waverley, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large 

16.712. Clay pipe, good, stem broken, near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. 
E. W. Large. 
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16.713. Clay pipe, pinched human face, found by T. Crawford near 
Midland. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.714. Clay pipe, pinched human face, near Penetanguishene. Dr. 
R. W. Large. 

16.715. Coarsely made clay pipe, with short stem : near Waverley, 
Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.716. Clay pipe bowl, trumpet-mouthed: near Waverley, Simcoe 
county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.717. Clay pipe bowl, bulged in the middle: near Waverley, Simcoe 
county. Dr. R. W^. Large. 

16.718. Clay pipe bowl, trumpet-mouthed, well made: near Emery, 
York county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.719. Clay pipe bowl, pinched face broken oft. Brown's farm, near 
Waverley, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Lnrge. 

16.720. Part of clay pipe, with two rings roun»l the middle. Brown's 
farm, near Waverley. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.721. Clay pipe bowl, mutilated, probably an owl's head : near 
Penetanguishene, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Lar^e. 

16.722. Part of rim of a large trumpet- mouthed clay pipe : near Pene- 
tanguishene. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.723. Small and rudely made clay pipe: near Penetanguishene. Dr. 
R. W. Large. 

1624. Part of a clay pipe bowl surmounted by a bird's head : near 
Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.725. Soapstone pipe, plain, short stem. Found by Mrs. Graham, 
near Vasey. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.726. Elliptical vasiform pipe of soapstone; no locality. Dr. R. 
W. Large. 

16.727. Vasiform soapstone pipe : near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R 
W. Large. 

16.728. Part of a bowl of a soapstone pipe of unusual form, widening 
near the stem : near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.729. Small soapstone pipe, perfect, near Midland, Simcoe county. 
Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.730. Part of a slate implement, 3| inches long, and about 7-16 of 
an inch thick in the middle — cross section rhomboidal: near 
Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.731. Small brown stone t ol, 2| inches long, and | wide, pointed 
at one end : near Emery, York county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16,782. Part of a bone tool, probably a hai'poon end, with hole for 
attachment by a string to the handle : near Vasey. Dr. R. W. 
Largo. 
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16.733. Bone awl, ornamental on one fjide with diagonal and other 
lines : near Emery, York county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.734. Bone awl, plain, four inches long : near Emery. Dr. R. W. 
Large. 

16.735. Bone awl, four and three-fourth inches long: near Emery. 
Dr. R. W. Large. 

16,736-16,741. Bone awls of various sizes: near Emery, York county. 
Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.742. Bone awl, three inches long: near Va>sey, Simcoe county. Dr. 
R. W. Larcje. 

16.743. Bone harpoon, four inches long, two barl»s, hole in one end. 
Mr. Bell, Waver iey. Dr. R. W. Latge. 

16.744. Woorlen bowl, ornamental carving, bought from a lialf breed 
named Cowan : near Wyebridge. Dr. R. W. Laige. 

16,745-16,776. Thirty-two flints from Simcoe and northern parts of 

York county. Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,777. Large quartz spear-head, roughly chipped, no locality. Dr. 

R. W. Large. 
16,778-16,779. Two (juartz arrow-heads, no locality given. Dr. R. W. 

Large. 

16.780. Deer horn prong with chisel-shaped point: near Emery, York 
county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.781. Deer-horn prong, slightly worked to form a punch point: near 
Emery. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.782. Small bone pin, ends rounded : near Emery. Dr. R W. Large. 
16,78.S. Bone bead, 2 J inches long: near Vasey. Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,784. Triangular piece of large sub-tropical shell, 1 f inches long: 

near Penetanguishene, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,785-16786. Two bear's teeth, much worn, from ash beds: near Emery. 

Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,787. Large and thick bone awl, broken at the point : near Emery. 

Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,788-16,794. Seven carpel bones, (probably deer) variously worked, 

some ground flat on one side and some bored in diflTerent places : 

near Emery and Vasey. Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,795. Aluminum medal, bearing Dominion coat of arms. C C. 

James, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
15,791). Stone adze, 8 inches long, found by Paul Bigsail, Snake Island, 

Lake Simcoe. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16,797. Double ended stone adze, one end degraded to hammer use, 
near Vasey. Dr. R. W. Large. 
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16,79S. Iron tomahawk, (French): near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. 

W. Large. 
16,79P. Iron tomahawk, (French): near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. 

W. Large. 

16.800. Pair of small scissors, much corroded, probably of French 
make, and connected with the old Huron Mission : near Penetan^i- 

I shene, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large, 

16.801. Hammer-stone, found near Vasey. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.802. Rubbing-stone, not much used — originally a water- worn stone, 
near Emery. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.803. Coarsely finished stone axe, 7 J inches long : near Vasey. Dr. 
R. \V. Large. 

16.804. Water- worn pebble, originally oval, but ground down at two 
ends to make it round or nearly so: near Midland, Simcoe county. 
Dr. R W. Large. 

I(l,s05. Two water-worn pebbles, used as hammers and rubbing 

stones : near Emery. Dr. R W. Large. 
1 (),806. Unfinished " butterfly " banner-stone, Dr. R. W. I^rge. 
16,807-10,810. Four iron tomahawks (French), found in North Simcoe. 

Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,811-16,830. Fragments of pottery, ornamented with dots and lines, 

from various places in York and Simcoe counties. Dr. R. W. 

Large. 
16,881. Ovate hammer-stone, slightly hollowed on one side: near Vasey. 

Dr. R W. Large. 
16,832. Celt, six inches long, well made: near Vasey. Dr. R W. Large. 

i 6,833. Part of unio shell, perforated near the hinge : no locality. Dr. 
R. W. Large. 

16.834. Celt or adze, five inches long: no locality. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.835. Quadrangular rubbing-stone: no locality. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.836. Large, well polished, bead-like bone, five inches long, and 
nearly an inch in diameter at each end : near Emery, York 
county. Dr. R W. Large. 

16.837. C^lay pipe, plain, with sharp angles at junction of lx)wl and 
stem. King Township, York county. Dr. R. W. Large. 

1 6.838. Clay pipe lx)wl. Stony Lake, near Peterboro'. Dr. R. W. Large. 
l6,8-^9- Clay pipe bowl : near Vasey, Simcoe county. Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,840. Slate tub*^*, three and three-fourth inches long: near King Vil- 
lage. Dr. R. W. Large. 

l(),841. Small celt or chisel, having a small transverse groove one inch 
from upper end. as if for fastening to a handle. Dr. R. W. Large. 
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16.842. Small bone needle of peculiar make, and slightly orfaamented : 
near Penetanguishene. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.843. Weaving needle with hole, one end broken : near Emery. Dr. 
R W. Large. 

16.844. Small bone awl, apparently being prepared for cutting into 
two : near Emery. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.845. Seven bone awls or needies: near Emery. Dr. R. W. Large. 
16,848. Neolithic celt, Swaft'ham Fen, Cambridge, England. Sir John 

Evans, Hemel Hempstead. 

16.847. Roughly made celt. Henry Merriam, Harwood. 

16.848. Small and very elegant iron axe used in the Bihe spirit-dances, 
Angola (Portuguese) S. W. Africa. Mrs John Currie, Toronto. 

16.849. Small musical instrument consisting of thirteen steel (?) tongues 
mounted on a piece of carved board, seven inches long and four 
inches wide. Cisamba, Angola. Africa. Mrs. John Currie. 

16,850 — 16,853. Four iron-tipped arrows (two of them poisoned) from 
neighborhood of Lake Tanganyika, Africa. Mrs. John Currie. 

16,85+. Native made copper wire. Bailundu, S. W. Africa. Mrs. John 
Currie. 

16.855. Shallow clay dish of native make, Bihe. Angola, S. W. Africa, 
Mrs. John Currie. 

16.856. Wooden bowl, Cisamba, Bihe, Angola. Mi's. John Currie. 

16.857. Ropeof native fibre and native manufacture. Bailundu Angola, 
Africa. Mrs. John Currie. 

16.858. Fine pottery clay, near Bailundu, Angola, Africa. Mrs. John 
Currie. ^ 

16.859. Coarse pottery clay, near Bailundu, Angola, Africa. Mrs. 
John Currie. 

16.860. Copper of native smelting, cast in the form of a St. Andrews 
Cross, Garenganze country, S. W. Africa. Mrs. John Currie. 

16.861. Working axe — iron blade, Bihe, Angola, Africa. Mrs. John 
Currie. 

16.862. Anklets consisting of twelve small iron bells, like sleigh bells. 
Bihe, Angola, Mrs. John Currie. 

16.863. Slave whip of rhinoceros hide — used in driving slaves to the 
coast, Angola. Mrs. John Currie. 

16.864. Slave shackle of wood, used to fasten the feet of slaves during 
periods of rest on their way to the coast, Angola. Mrs. John 
Currie. 

1 6,S65. Iron ore, Bihe, Angola, Africa. Mrs. John Currie. 
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16,866. Two yards of native cotton cloth two-and-a-half feet wide 

Bihe, Angola, Africa. Mrs. John Currie. 

From 16,848 to 16,866 were procured by the Rev. Walter T. 
Currie, the only Canadian Congregational Missionary in the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, West Africa, and are presented by his mother. 
The iron and copper mentioned in connection with any of the foregoing 
specimens are of native production, from the ore to the finished article. 
I 16,867. Double-pointed flint, notched near the middle. Mrp. T. E. 

Craig, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
16,861. Small, 'light colored, chert arrowhead. Mrs. T. E. Craig, 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
16,869-16,1877. Crania, from ossuary, in Innisfil township, Simcoe 

county. A. F. Hunter, M.A., Barrie. 
16,870. Cranium very much deformed by frontal pressure, British 

Columbia. Miss JE. R. Lingard Green, Victoria, B.C. 
16,871-16,874. Crania, from ossuary, near old Fort Ste. Marie, 

Christian Island. 
16,875. Soapstone pipe, tastefully carved human figure sitting on 

top of stem piece, with back to bowl, North shore of Lake 

Superior. John Monague, Christian Island. 
16,876-16,878. Three clay pipe heads, lot 14, concession 3, CoUing- 

wood township, Simcoe county. A. F. Hunter, M.A 

16,879-16,8^0. Plain clay pipes perfect, with short stems, near Mid- 
land, Simcoe county. Arthur Crawford. 

16,881-16,884. Clay pipe bowls, various patterns, near Midland. 
Arthur Crawford. 

16.885. Pinch-faced and conical capped clay pipe, near Midland. Arthur 
Crawford. 

16.886. Small water-worn stone, one and three-fourth inches long, 
mocassin-shaped — drilled at ankle portion — near Midland. Arthur 
Crawford. 

16.887. Small string of beads, mostly of European make — near Mid- 
land. Arthur Crawford. 

16.888. Large disc shell bead or gorget, and string of European and 
Indian beads. Dr. R. W. Large. 

16.889. Fragments of a large and well-made clay pot. The rim, which 
is complete, varies from 13 to 14 inches in diameter, York town- 
ship. Dr. R. B. Orr, Toronto. 

16,890-16893. Four small pieces of native-made cloth, mounted between 
plates of glass : found in Florida. Clarence B. Moore, Philadel- 
phia. 
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16.894. Large stone-headed club, with eagle feathers, North West Ter- 
ritory. J. Ross Robertson, M.P., Toronto. 

Per a. F. Hunter, Barrie. 

16.895. Small pipe, lot 14, con. 2, Collingwood township. John Bailey. 

16.896. Stone axe, lot 16, con. 12, Innisfil. Robert Metcalf. 

16.897. Three stone axes, lot 15, con. 12. John L. Warnica. 

16.898. Bone chisel, lot 3, con. 8, Oro. Neil McNevin. ' 

16.899. Stone axe, lot IH, con. 12, Innisfil. Robert A. Carr. 

16.900. Bone awl, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.901. Porcupine's tusk, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.902. Stone gouge, lot 10, con. 8, Vespra. Peter Curtis. 

16.903. Stone chisel, lot 20. con. 8, Vespra. Peter Curtis. 

16.904. Stone axe (slate ?), lot 20, con. ^, Vespra, Peter Curtis. 

16.905. Bone awl, lot 20, con. 8, Vespra. Peter Curtis. 

16.906. Clay pipe-bowl, lot 20, con. «, Vespra. Peter Curtis. 

16.907. Clay pipe (mended), lot 20, con. 8, Vespra. Peter Curtis. 

16.908. Clay pipe-bowl, lot 22, con, 8, Vespra. Thomas Dawson. 

16.909. Stone axe or chisel, lot 22, con. 8, Vespra. Thomas Dawson. 

16.910. Small axe or chisel, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.911. Piece of bone with perforation, lot 21, con, 3, Vespra. Daniel 
Quinlan. 

16.912. Bone beads, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.913. Bone awl, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.914. Bone pin or bodkin, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.915. Pot fragment (drilled), lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan, 

16.916. Pointed bone implement, lot 21 , con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. ^ 

16.917. Perforated clam-shell, lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. ^ 

16.918. Columella of shell, with three perforations, lot 21, con. 3, Ves- 
pra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.919. Beavers tusk (fragment), lot 21, con. 3, Vespra. Daniel Quinlan. 

16.920. Bone chisel, lot 4, con. 8, Oro. James Davis. 

16.921. Pointed bone, lot 4, con. 8. Oro. James Davis. 
16,922-16,992. Seventy oeolithic, palaeolithic and neolithic specimens, 

from various localities in England, Ireland and France. From 
the Rev. R. Ashington Bullen, Reigate, England. 
16,993-16,995. Three specimens brought by Seton-Karr, from Soma- 
liland, Africa. Rev. R. Ashington Bullen, Reigate, England. 
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16,997. Rattle, as used in the Choogichoowiktook, or Serpent Dance, of 
the Nova Scotia Micmacs. The dance was said to symbolize the 
Pleiades, and the rattle to symbolize the rattle of the rattlesnake. 
Sfcansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In addition to these, Mr. George E, Laidlaw, of Balsam Lake, has 
placed in the already large collection from his neighborhood, several 
hundred extremely valuable specimens, including clay pipes, many of 
which arc quite unlike any previously in the museum ; clay and stone 
gambling (?) discs ; bone awls or needles, one of which is ten inches 
long.'and ornamented on one side with incised line-*, forming im irre- 
gular pattern ; hammer-stones, celts, rubbing stones, carbonized com, 
beans and cherry- atones, besides numerous miscellaneous articles, 
including a great many fragments of pottery, some of which, it is 
hoped, may be matched and united. A large portion of this collection 
has been procured by Mr. Laidlaw's sifting carefully the material form- 
ing ash-beds on old camp-sites. All the specimens found thus have 
been kept in groups, and carefully numbered, and it is proposed to 
preserve this method of arrangement, so far a^ the Balsam Lake coun- 
try is concerned, thus to show, at a glance, all that has been left to 
represent the domestic economy of the old-titne Indian. 



NOTES ON SOME SPECIMENS. 
Methods of Working. 



Fig. 1— g diniEetor. 
Illustrative of steps in primitive man's attempts to supply himself 
with tools from the materials that lay nearest to his hand, specimens 
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like the one figured here, are full of iuterest It ia a dingy bluish 
argillaceous pebble, nearly six inches in length, a little more than three 
in breadth, and less than an inch and one-half in thickness at the 
thickest part. The natural shape of this pebble has suggested to some 
ancient inhabitant its capability for adaptation as some sort of tool 
or weapon, pi-obably a celt or tomahawk, but aa it was not sufficiently 
aymmetrical for his purpose he has proceeded to reduce it to the 
desired form by the primitive method of pecking. 

Nearly half of the side shown has been subjected to this jrocess, 
while the rest of the surface retains its original smoothly, water-worn 
appearance. On the opposite side fully five-sixths of the whole surface 
has been pecked. 

To some event Ihtit frustrated the old workman's intention, 
we are indebtod for this instructive specimen, which was found in the 
township of North Eoathope, Perth County and presented to us by Mr. 
Hugh Nichol, of Stratford. 



This piece of soapstoue has been deeply notched, 

probablj' with the intention of cutting it into tlire© 

(ir more pieces, but perha)is only for a kind of rude 

ornamentation. The value of the specimen consists 

not so much in what it may have been meant for, 

as for the reason that when closely examined one can 

Fif[. 2-4di»meter. see liow the work was done, even being able to toll 

the order in which the notohes were made. It was found by Dr. W. 

L, T. Addison, (no locality). 

Drill Rest. 

Figures :) and 4 show in 
full size both sides of a stone 
that seems to have been used 
as a head-rest for a fiddle- 
bow drill. The shallow pit on 

one side does not look like the 

, . . , r I- Fig». 3and4— PnUaiia. 

beginning of a pert oration. 

Bearings of this kind must have been in frequent use to place against 

the forehead, the chin, or the chest, when the drill was worked by one 

man. Perhaps the chief objection to this supposed use is tlie small 

size of the stone. It was found in an ash-bed, by Mr. Laidlaw. 



{. 5—1 diftlneter , ■ . . _ , Fig 6- i diim. 



Clay 1'ipes. 

This.Iarfre and rather gracefully formed pipe 
18 from Bexley township. The stem — ouce much 
longer — has been ground or rubbsd down for 
comfort to the .'jraoker, and the hole haw been 
enlarged as if at some time it was intendetl to 
insert a wooden stem. Found by Mr. Geo. E. 
Laid law. 

The two-faced clay pipe in 
somewhat damaged on one side. 
Since the loss of its stem the 
fractui-ed end has been rubbed 
down and rounded ofi at the 
edge, and irhe nenerally smootli 
and wom-iooking surface of the 
whole outside, wenis to show 
that it has been canied about for a considerable time aa a bangle, or 
other personal ornament. The large fracture on tlie top of one side 
has been made since the pipe was last used—perhaps it was done by 
the plough or the barrow. 

The clay is of exceedingly close texture, showing a few paolictes 
of mica. It was found on lot 5, concession 5, Bexley, the farm of 
Mr Wm. Irwin, on which many tine specimens have l>een turned up 
with the plougli. 

Another jiipe of this kind is illustrated in figure 
7. This one was also found by Mr. Laidlaw, near Bal- 
aam Lake and is a fair specimen. The eyes and moutfi 
are marked by depressions made " by means of a 
slightly scju are -edged tool. 

Pipe-bowls ornamented with two 
human faces are not very 
but this is the only one I have .seen 
Via 7- k dikmeter ^^^^ ^^"^^ "^^ rather, had three, foi' it it 
quite apparent that one has been 
broken off. They are of a common conventional type, 
requiring but little more to produce them than is Fig. S-JdiAi 
possible with a few finger-pinches. This specimen is fi-om hit 5, con- 
Q 5, Bexley. 
2 AR. 
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All expressive face appears on this fragment of a pipe bow), from 
lot 5, concession 5, Bexley. Altliough the workmanship is rude, it 
pasnesses much dash, and shows attempts at portraiture that one 
seldom necs in Indian art. 

We have here not only an upright furrow or 
wrinkle over the nose, but we have the cheeks 
sharply marked oH' from the nostrils by a diagonal 
channel at each aide. This is the only example of 
the kind I have ever seen in Ontario specimens — 
even in Aztec repress ntiitions of the human face, 
this feature ii very rare. The nostril holes are 
carefully marked by means of two small punctures 
no larger than a pii-point, and the lower lip and 
chin, which are usually failures in such attempts. 
Fig. 9— Full aite '*''''^ '" ^^'^ "^^^ well-formed, but the upper lip is 
weak and there has ieen no pretence made to 
form eyebrows. 

The whole face, too, is much longer — more oval, than faces are 
usually res|ireseuteil, and it is marked off from the I'est of the pipe by 
a series of .-mall holes, continued roiind the top of the forehead, which 
stands above the edge of the bowl. 

This mask from a tlay pipe is ver\' inferior to that 
shown in figure 9, although some attention has been paid 
here also to detail. Like figure 9, the I'aee is surrounded 
by a series of dots or slight punctures, but in this case 
the^' run across the lower edge of the forehead. Nostrils 
are roughly expressed ; the eyes have been made by a 
round peiuted instrument, and without uiiich care, but p. ,j, , ^.^^^ 
the face is not wholly destitute of expressiun because 
some pains have been taken to indicate a few teeth. Found hy Mr. 
Laidiawon lot 5, concession 6, Besley. 

Another pipe mask is shown in figure II. In 
this case some trouble has been taken to form eye- 
balls, and to make them oval, and deeply pitted ; and 
a fairly good nose without nostrils marks the face, 
but every other feature is poorly brought out, espec- 
ially the chin. This pipe-bowl has been blackened, 
and retains its color very well. 
Fi'b. II -ldi»m. The (Fig. 12)strongly marked, yet expressionless ftice is 
on a pipe fi>nnd near Victoria Harbor, and belongs to Dr, R. W. Large's 
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collection. Tlie pipe is unusually thick — from three- 
eights to five-eighths of an inch on the face aide. 
The hole in the bowl, shows that it has been enlarged 
by means of cutting since the pipe was moulded The 
eye-balls are very roughly worked up, and occupy 
much of what should be the cheeks. The mouth, 
fully tiveeighths of an inch deep, i;* connected with 
the insi<le of the bowl, the inner end of the hole being 
Fitr. l?-iJ'»i>i. very small and round. Perhaps the intention was to 

■show smoke issuing from the mouth of the ma.Hk simply for its cotni- 

■cal effect, when the pipe was in use 



The .somewhat odd-looking ma.sk from ii pipe, iilustrateil above, 
Vfos found near Woodbridge, York county, by Mr. Robert Cowling. 
The two projections on the hea^l of this ma.sk, n-s well as the larger one 
behind, may have been intended to represent a fashion in hair- dressing. 
The face has been very cai-efully worked, and the finish is unusually 
good. The eyes and mouth are indicated by slight eh'vation.s 

This pipe-bowl has a face quite unlike uny- 
thing else in the museum, there being a very decided 
hollow at the junction of the nose with the fort!- 
heatl— the eyeballs aro raised, and more attention 
has been paid to giving the cheeks a natural ap- 
pearance than is usual. Originally, as with most 
clay pipes, this one had a stem : when it was broken 
liole was bored through the mouth for jthe 



insertion of a wooden one. 



Fig. 16, i dian 
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In 6^, 15 we find the same kind of elevations as in figure Hand 
Bomewhat less so in figures 8 aud 10 and suggesting a mode of doing 
up the hair, perhaps after the manner of the Cheveux Relevfe, of 
whom Champlain said, " Not one of our courtiers takes so much 
trouble in dressing his hair " [as they do]. This pijie was found by 
Mr. Geo. I^aidlaw near Balsam Lake. 

Tile workmanship on the pipe here illustmted is 
verv course, and almost cxpressi'>nless except that 
then; ha-s been an attempt made to form an aquiline 
nose, and there is a slight depression where it joins 
the brow. Tlie pipe is heavy and clumsy, 
the side bearing the face being over an 
inch in thickness. G. E. Laidlaw, Bex- 
iey, 
Fip. 18, i iii»m. pjg 17 represents another clay pipe 

on which is moulded a human face. A little care has been 
taken to indicate eye-brows, but as usual, the chin is weak. 
Found by Mr. Geo. E. Laidlaw, in Bexley township. Fig. 17. idUm. 
This somewhat spirited imitation of a bird's head 
* surmounts the edge of a clay pipe found by Dr. R. W. 
Large, near Vasey, in Simcoe county. 
There is scarcely enough character 
about it to enable one to say any 
more than it is just a bird's head, in 
Fig. 18, which respect it differs from another 
i diameter, jjgj,^ q^ ^ pjpj. ^Jy^^.] found bv Dr. 
W. L. T. Addison, on the 7th concession of Whit- 
church, York county. Respecting the' lattter it 
would seem plainly the intention to represent the 
head of the passenger pigeon. The workman has 
moulded well marked rin^-s for eyes, and there ^'8" i" »l»at i di.m . 
is a groove extemlin'f from the lower end of the neck to the tip 
of the lower half of the bill to represent an anatomical feature. 

it may be that the markings on the- 
neck ai'e intended to indicat-e feathers. 

Figure 20 imitates a bird-forn , the 
lieak being broken. The tail feathers 
are indicated by a few lines on the upper- 
surface. The design of this pipe Tcniinds 
Tia 20 S diameter '-'"'' **^ uiore southcm tvpes of jiottery. 

Found near Balsam Lake, by Mr.Laidlaw. 




Stonk Pipes. 

But for the fact that on the back of t)i(; Mpeciincn liei-e tiffured 
there rtnmitia a slight hollow, one would scarcely suppose tliat this 
stone head had once formed part of a pipe bowl- 
Considerable care has b«^n bestowed in the carving 
of thi.s head, for not only are HJight elevations left' 
to mark the eye-l«ills. but whiit is of still more 
unusual occurrence, eyebrows are faintly shown, 
and the chin is fairly well indicated — much better, 
indeed, than is brought out in the engi'aving ; and 
'■ Adam's apple ' has been attended to also. The 
ears are rudely carved, but perliaps the chief failure 
is ill the nose, the shortness of which gives the 
■ " *"''' face a negroid appearance. 
The bonnet-like covering is somewhat unusual. Only on two 
-other pipes among several hundreds in our collection does tliis occur 
— one a very fine sttme head from lot 3+, concession 7, Beverly, the 
faiTii of Mr. James Dwyer ; and the other— part of a clay pipe found 
near Midland — not far from where this specimen was found, on the 
farm af Mr. Arthur Crawford. The stone is limestone ; in appearance 
much like that of the Dwyer heatl. See report I8S7-S, p. 4C, 

The crown of the cap still sliow» the workman's laying-out 
marks, nacncly, two very small pit« near the centre, through which 
have l»ien drawn two lines at right angles. 

A few features of the work are suggestive of European intluence, 
if not of actual touch. 

Among some specimens pi-ocured last summer 
from the farm of Mr. Arthur Crawford, near Mid- 
land, is the stone pipe (figure 22) which, although 
much weathered, show.^ faint truces of human fea- 
tures. The umtenal is a soft limestone. At the 
lower end may still Ijo seen part of the hole, so 
commonly found in some pipes that are made to be 
used with a wooden stem, as in this case, the stem- 
hole being on the back of the bowl. 

This altogether unique pipe (fig. 23) is also of soap- 
stone, nearly quadrangular in cross-section, the side 
shown and the opposite side being a little rounded. The 
projecting proportion seems intended to represent the * ' " ""' 
head of some long-billed bird— perhaps a crane — but the lower 
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portion of the back is broken off. At tlie bane of the pipe there haa 

L a hole for stem attachnjent. The steui-hole is behiml, a littl& 

below the middle. Found near Balsam 

Lake by Mr. Laidlaw. 

The pipe represented by figure 24 is of 

mottled soapstone, and is very rudely 

carved in imitation of a person seated, the 

arms resting on the knees. The right leg 

is broken. Between tlie feet is a small 

IK -™ I j> hole for a string to hold it to tlie wooden 
ITig. 23, 4 dia. i-k r 1 1 1 1 A Kit. 24, i dia. 

stern, which entered a hole nearly inidwaj' 

in the back. The lower side of the base is marked o9 into small 

squares Found in Bexley by Mr. Laidlaw. 

Stose Discs, 

If stones of this kind were not used for gambling purposes, or in 
the playing of some game for mere amusement, it is har<l to say in 
in what other way they could have been employed, Figure 25 is 
made darker on the side shown than on the other side, which is ako 
n]arke<l with a cross. 

Mr. Stt'wart Culin, Curator of the University of PennMylvimia 
Museum, in Phihulelphia, is now (;nfi;a;;ed in making a special study of 
abonginal gmies and gaming appliances, and when the results of his 
researches appear in print, no doubt some light will be thrown on the 
use to which obji'cts of this description were put. 



Fig, 26, full liie. 

oiiiiiiui lu Liic luiuiL-i !.-> Li.i- aLviiic represcntcd by figure 26, hut 
the latter is smaller and less carefully made of what seems to be- 



FiR. 35, full si 
Similar to the former is the stone ] 



Hudson River shale. 'I lie face not >how"n returns a gcjoil deal of Ight- 
colorcd limy-looking matter that may have teen used to di>tin^i»h 
tlu- siilen reailily. On it also an additional lim- runs lialf way aci'OKS 
one section, but tliis may have been the rewult of Vnnl woikinansliip 
only. 

Both discs were found on the Arthur Crawford farm near Mid- 
land, in North Siincoe. 

The very tine specimen of bone t»x)l or weapon here 
tij;urefl in ten and one-half inches lonj;, an inch wide at 
the liutt, and half nn inch thick on the side to the left of 
the reader, the opposite side, or wlge, being not more than 
three sixteenths of an inch in thickre«s. It i.s plainly 
split or otherwise worked fi-om a leg bone, perhaps a 
deer's. Tlie side not shown in the cut is hollow. The 
niarking.s .shown are grooves al>out 1 m. deep, and .seem 
to have been juxKluced purely for ornamentation. 

This specimen was toinid by Mr. r.jiidlaw on a village 
site, lot '>. (wnccssion 5. township of Bi'xley. He rffers 
to it in his notes as a "dagger." It may have Jx-on 
employed as such, but as the side of the point shown in 
the engraving i,s worn smooth, apiHiivntly from usage, 
while the other side still show the scifttches that have 
been made in reducing it to Bha])(\ the inference is that it 
rather .served the purpose of a to<»I, and one, t<Ki. which, 
notwithstanding it.s great sixe, has lieen employed in light 
work, hollow side up, the forefinger of the worker resting 
in the natural gi^KjVi; 

It is the largest bone tool of this tyjie that liaa 
reached the museum. 



Kig28-4di»Iiltttr. 

Bone awls or "needles" seldom bear marks of any 

kind, by way of oniamenttvtion. The one illnstriited here 

is an exception. Some of the marks near the butt end 

t dilmnter. ^^y have been countera. It was found near fclmeiy, 

York County, by Dr. R. W. Large. It is not improbable that awl like 

specimens so ornamented were used as dress-pins rather than as borers. 
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The two-barbed, hai*poon-like weapon shown by figure twenty- 
^ight, was found by a Mr. Bell, near^Waverley, Tay township, in the 




Jl-' ,11-.'. ^,.^*SP^^J2' 



Fig. 29—^ diameter. 

old Huron country. It was in a very good state of preservation. It 
forms part of tlie Dr. Large collection. 

Shell Work. 




Fig. 30— i diameter. 

Figure 30 represents a very well made bead, or gorget of shell, 
the material being part of some conch of sub-tropical habitat. 

The three concentric circles in the middle and the arcs on the 
margin have been described from central points by mciins of something 
answering tte purpose of colnpasses, as have also the smaller circles 
suirounding the dots. The pattern lias been carefully laid out, and 
quite as accurately worked out. Although not more than an eighth of 
an inch in thickness on the edge, and al)Out three-sixteenths in the 
mi«ldle, two holes having a diameter of two millimeters are bored 
from edge to edge, as shown by the dotted lines, which are not on the 
specimen itself, The extremities of the holes bear evidence of much 
w(?ar. 

This very fine specimen was procured by Dr. Large near IVne- 
tanguishene, Simcoe County. 



t 
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Col'l'EB. 

Not many finds o£ native copper relics have been made north of 
Lake Simcoe. What we call a spear is from Bexley township, but it 
may }iave been a knife, the purpose of which it woukl serve very 



Fi«. Sl.-idi.nieter. 

much better. WLeii fresh from the smith's hands this must have 
been a very beautiful objeet — the blade is quite thin, (almost too much 
so for thrustingl and has been highly finished. The socket looks as 
if it had been shaped on a. mandril. This specimen was found by Mr, 
M. Savers, of Bexley, 

Textile Work. 



Fi^. 32.-Gnua M»t. (Ojihwal StnrgFon Kfclls. 

When examining a collection of Indian relics, although there may 
be much in it from which it is possible to arrive at some knowWge 
of aboriginal home life, it slmuld always be remembered that a vast 
quantity of primitive workmanship has nothing to represent it in our 
da}'. Almost everything of hide, of woo<l, and of vegetal material 
generally, has disappeared. Now and again we meet with fragments 
of matting and of coarse cloth, that fall to dust before any examina< 
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tion of the texture can be made. This, however, is enough to show 
us that the Indian woman of old added the work of the weaver to her 
numerous other duties. . Nor has the art been wholly lost. Navajo 
blankets are to-day produced in considerable quantities for commercial 
purposes, on account of certain valuable or peculiar features in their 
make-up, perhaps more especially in their desi«fns. British Columbian 
Indians yet weave water-tight buckets from spruce roots, and natives 
in districts remote from European influence continue to produce 
coarae fabrics after ancient methods although they make little, if any- 
thing, that may be used for clothing purposes. 

When at the Hudson Bay Post, Sturgeon Falls, nea» Lake Nipis- 
sing, in the summer of 1892, I was much interested in the mat-work 
turned out by the lu'lian women of that neighborhood, and with the 
kindly assistance of Mr. Ross in charge of the Hudson Bay Company's 
store, I succeeded in getting from an Indian woman a rush mat, half 
finished, and still attached to the upper bar of the simple loom on 
which the warp was stretched. Besides the bar mentioned, (a>i seen in 
the engraving) the loom ccmsisted of an upright pole at each side, one 
end of which was fitted into a hole at the extremity of the cross-bar, 
while the other rested on the ground. When in use, this primitive 
apparatus st(X)d at a slight inclination from the wcav'er, the upper bar 
being supported by the wall of the dwelling, and the weaving process 
consisted of pavssing a stout cord as woof, in and out among the de- 
pendent rushes, to produce the desired patt.rn, which, in this case, is 
not unworthy of the best designer in Huddersfield or Heekmondwyke, 
the body of the mat being of the natural straw-color of the rushes, 
while the pattern is worked in strips of dark red, blue and green, the 
dyes being of vegetable origin, rich, but (juiet in tone. JjK 

Before very long we shall be unable to become possessed of such 
specimens, and an effort should be made at once to collect evcay avail - 
al4e type-sample of woven work from the hands of our Indians. 

But although, up to the present time, we have been unable to get 
many well preserved specimens of the finer >()rts of fabric, we are for- 
tunately in possession of some frai^ments found by Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore* in Florida, <luring his extensive and exhaustive ex])lorations 
in that State. 

On first thought, one may be tempted to suppose tliat there can 
be no rejisonable standard of comparison between the produces of 



* These 8{)ecimens, neatly luounted between plates of glass, form {)art of a 
valuable gift made U> us by Mr. Moore this summer ; see numbers 16,.*576 to 1(5,450 
and 16,8y0 to 16,893, in preceding list of additions to the museum. 
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places so far apart and so diverse in character as are Ontario and 
Florida, but we have the very best of proof that between these points 
there was considerable interchange of material in pre-Columbian days, 
and to such an extent has this influence been marked, that Mr. Frank 
Hamilton Gushing in a letter to a Toronto friend has written : " These 
[the Ontario Archaeological collections] are easily the Hi-st representative 
of Dominion territory in existence, and they are invested with more than 
ordinary interest and value as being representative also in part, of the 
ancestral Huron-Irocjuois stock, and in part of a culture, grow^th and 
development in art of the alx)riginos of this part of Canada, that far 
exceeds anything I had been led to expect. 

" The conventional side of art is exemplified in several of the 
pipes, stone and terra-cotta, particularly in the little fox-head j ipe, 
(which exhibits such remarkable and regular eye and lip marks) })oth 
approaches and suggests the characteristic art of the Mound- Builders, 
and this, taken with the presence in the same collections of Gulf vari- 
eties of the Bus^'con shell, wrought for all the w^orld as were like 
objects found by me in the Keys of Florida, extends still further the 
influence of the very remarkable and highly developed arts of those 
far southern lands. 

" This is so far true that in the report I am now preparing for the 
Government and the University of Pennsylvania, I shall find it almost 
indispensiil>le to make studies of those collections and secure, if I can, 
figui'es of some of the specimens that illustrate these points. 

^ 4tt *^ * * * * * * If Ik 

" All these features are uni<[ue, yet abundantly illustrated in the 
Toronto collections and render them, as a whole, one of the collections 
of this continent." 

Apart from Mr. Gushing s strongly corrolx^rative testimony, we 
may readily undei-stand that the knowledge of an art so conducive to 
appearance and comfort as weaving is, would speedily extend itself 
over an area corresponding to the extent of territory capable of pro- 
ducing the required materials. There need, therefore, be no hesitation 
in offering the fairly well-preserved Florida specimens to illustrate 
the condition of an Ontario art of which it is difficult to procure 
illustrative specimens. 

All the figures are magnified from four to five diameters for the 
purpose of bringing out distinctly the character of the meshes. 

On of the clumsiest, but strongest arrangements of warp and w^oof 
is that shown by means of figure : 3. It diflTers to the extent of only 
one or two degi-ees from the simple * in and out ' texture of the Ojibwa 



grass-mat, figure 32. Here the woof is made to bind two and three 
atrande of the wai-p in place of only one to another, and in addition 
to thia, the cross threads are made to form loops, pasaing under four 
and_coming back over two or three warp-stranda, and thia in aucii a 



Figure 83— FuDrdumetera, 

TOiinner, that ttie same atranda are not bound by adjoining threads 
of woof. A aumewhat aimilar device was sliown to have been 
employed in the porcupine quill worli, figured and described in the 
fourth Ai-chreological Report 1890-91, p. 23. 



Fi^, 34— Four di*meter«. Fig. 36— Four diametera 

In figure 34 we see the ordinary, alternate, interlacing of tlireads 
jiiatas the work ia done by a common loom to-day. In appearance 
this ari-angement ia superior to that shown in figure 33, which, 
huwevt-r, in point of strength and durability, must have had the 
ad\-antftge. 
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A much nioi-e complicated disposition of the threaila appears in 
figure 35, and one still more so is seen in fiffure 'A6, wliiirt?"the mesli is 

of such a, charactei' aa 
to mnke it ditficultfor 
us to undefstand liow 
the weaving Could 
Jiave been performed 
without the assistance 
of sonic mechanical 
device that ha« hith- 
eit<j escaped observa- 
tion. 

Although the speci- 
mens figured nic now 
Fip. S(>— FiTB diameten. of a dark brown color, 

we can scarcely doubt that at one time they poHseaied highly colored 
patterns, for if there is one thing more objectionable than another to 
an Indian eye it is lack of brilliancy in hue. 



Since the foregoing was written I find that I had overlooked two 
fairly well-presei-^'ed spocimens of cloth found by Dr. T. A. Beeraan 
and myself near the east shore of Baptist* Lake, Ha.stings County, in 
1891. In color and general appearance these aie almasl identical with 
the Florida specimens, but the threads are somewhat coai-ser. 



Fig. 37— Two dikmeten. Fig. 88— Two diameter*. 

The accompanying figures .show the character of the mesh in 
both of these specimens. 

It ia not quite easy to see how the strongly twisted warp in 
figure 37 is held together, as the fibre is in a too fragile eoTidition 
to admit of being handled for examination, but .snch is not the case 
with the other specimen, as shown by figure 38, in which both warp 
and woof may be easily distinguished In each of these specimens it 
will be observed that the texture is diflterent from that of any of 
those from Florida, and it is nearly as certain as anything can be that 
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nieKhes of numei-ous otht'i- arrangeiiienfs will yet be found in this 
Pi-ovinee. 

Those who mny be tiesirous of puisuinir the study of this depart- 
ment of primitive luindicrnft are recommended to read a moat original 
and oxliaustive pa])er on the subject by Mr, W. H. Hohnes in the 
report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Washington, foi' 1891-92 

Medicixk Mask. 



The use of nmsksfor dances and nmnnnery' pui-poses isperJiapsas 
universal as is any liunian device, au<l it is not by any means cuntincd ^. 
to those we called savages, as, witness carnivals, masfpieiade balls, and » 
theatncal performances. The savage, however, did not employ masks 
so much for disguise, an to render himself hideous, or awe-inspiring, 
and he delighted in those that represented beai-s and other animals, as 
well as human-looking faces. Fig. 39 is of wood, fitting well under the 
chin and over the forehead. It is painted rral, and among other 
reasons for believing that it is not very old, is the fact that the bulg- 
ing eye-halls are ma<le of thin metal. Still, iis these pieces are fixed 
over much larger holes in the wood, this may Iv only a modern 
addition. Th-^ tuft is of horse hair 

Miss Pauline Johnson, ti-om whom tliis mask was procured, says 
it belonged to the late chief Ska-na-wa-ti,a celebnited Onondaga Fire- 
Keeper.* who was also a ' big metlicine man.' 

■The ofBce uf "Fire-Keeper" »iui,iig the Ir^quoia, i» heniditiiy. and confiotd to the 
ODondiKw. It i* the Fire-Keeper'« duty to Uke charge i>f tbe itkmpDm beltr. Mid to 
memorize Iheri record). We woiUd, perbkpa, ckll him on ArchivUt. 



This is the mask he used when perforinitifj his incantations for 
the making of ' medicine.' 

Bhass Tomahawk. 

Reference has been made in former reports to iron tomahawks of 
varions pattiTns bearing Briti.sh and French marks. In many parts 
of Ontario, these tmuds on the Indian are yet turned up with the 
plough. The l)est type of tomahawk, iiowever, is comparatively rare. 
In it the pole is drilled to form a pipe bowl, the handle being bored 
for use as a stem. Tomahawks of this kind are usually suppasi d to 
have been for prcKentation tt> chiefs ami leading braves, but no doubt 



Fig, -10. i di*, 

many of them were exchanged for jieltry. Brass tomahawks are of 
extremely i-aro occurence. The one here figured is in the Laidlaw 
collection, and was found near Balsam Lake. It is of graceful form, 
somewhat elaborately chased and otherwise decorated, and although 
not more than onefouith as heavy as the largest iron weapons of this 
kind, must have provefl much more serviceable as a cleaver in war, or 
tui a calumet in times of peace, only that in the latter case no Indian 
would degivulo himself by smoking anything but a good-old-fashioned 
stone pipe, as all his people had d<me befoi-e him. 
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Unlike many of the tools and other things supplied to the Indians, 
this is a piece of honest work — beautiful and useful. The latter 
quahty it possesses from the fact that the ' bit ' is of steel, neatly dove- 
tailed into the brass, but not soltlered. I have used the word ■ steel,' 
althouiih the material is as soft as iron, on the supposition that the 
'bit' has lost its original hardness since the time it was dropped, a 
huDdred years or more aj^o. 

Thk .Iescit Stone. 



Fig. 41 

The story of the stonu here illustrated we can only guess at so 
far a8 the rude carving of the ti^res is concerned. The stone itself is 
simply a water-worn one, eight inches long, five and a half inches 
wide, and three inches thick. It is very regular in form, and perhaps 
on this account was chosen for a recording purpose hy him who, pre- 
sumably at that date, carved thereon ''■ 1C41." Found on lot 24, con- 
cession 5, {the farm of Mr. liurray,) township of Vaughaii.and County 
o£ York, we know of no Europeans who wore in this part of the 
country at that time except the Jesuit Fathers, Brebeuf and Chanino- 
not, who in the spring of that year returned from a fruitless mission 
to the country of the Neutrals, and were then on their way to Ste. 
Marie (on the Wye). 

The exact route followed is uncertain, but there seems to be some 
reason for the belief that not far from where this stone was found. 



stood the Indian lodgn mentioned in the Relationa as the asylum of 
the well-nigli famished priests on their homeward journey. The story 
as briefly told by Parknian is as follows : — 

" The mission was barren of any other fruit than hardship and 
danger, and after a stay of four months, the two priests resolved to 
return. On the way, tliey met a genuine act of kindness. A lieavy 
snow.ptorni arresting their progress, a Neutral woman took them into 
her lotigc, entertained thein for two weeks with her best fare, per- 
suaded her father and relatives to befriend them, and aided them to 
make a vocabulary of the dialect. Bidding their generous hostess 
fare"t,'ll, they Journeyed northward, through the melting snows of 
spring, and reached Sainte Marie in safety." 

Dean Harris in his History of the Catholic Church in the Niagara 
Peninsula, Ap'^ndis B., paj;e 'iSH. discusses the " Jesuit Stone " some- 
what thoroughly, and any who may be interested in this matter can- 
not do better than refer to the Dean's volume. 

Stone Tool Work. 



Fig 4S, 8| teet long. 

It is always difficult for us to under-tand how early man accom- 
plished so much as we know he did, with the primitive appliances at 
his commanil. There is no doubt that he employed fire, to a large 
exfctnt, in the felling of trees, and in the slaping of boats, and of many 
other wooden articles, no trace of which now remains. 

We are not warranted in supposing that our Indians ever made 
-any but the simplest attempts in wood-carving, still, even these must 
have been slow and laborious. But he was not in a hurry. No mas- 
ter demanded a ' stint ' — in fact he had a lifetime, long or short, before 
him for the ^accomplishment of his task. 

Fortunately we possess a very good example of wood-carving 
executed by a savage in the ' stone age '^an age that but recently 
existed in many of the Pacific islands, and which, perhaps, exists in 
some of them yet, as it does also in other places. The example 
referred to is shown in figure 42, which represents what the "white 
man calls a 'pudding-dish,' or a vessel in which the New Hebridean 
pounds his bread-fruit, and mixe.'i it with co*oa-nut milk. The pound- 

3 AR. 
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ing-stiek is seen lying on the top of the 'dish.' The wood of whicU 
this utensil is made is of close texture, very hard and heavy, and 
resembling logwood, or old maho;^any, in color. It measures nearly 
three and a half feet in length, and one may see at a glauce the amount 
of labor that has been required to hew, or liew and char, this ' pudd- 
ing-dish ' from a log. As is not unusual, the workman aimed at pro- 
ducing something ornamental as well as useful, ami here we have 
not only two long feet or rests (not at all necrssary), but a notched 
margin all round, and a (airly well (ixecuted human head and neck. 
The pounder, too, is quite ornate. For this and numerous other equ- 
ally instructive specimens, we are indebted to the generosity of tha 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Annand, at the head of the Presbyterian mission in 
the New Hebrides. 

Recent Primitive Pottery. 



Students will find the spi-eimens of pottery here fignred of great 
inttn-est for comparison with clay vessels foimd in various parts of 
America. 

The two vc'sselw are very diffei-ent in style and appearance — so 
mucli so that one woulil not recognize them an being from the same 
locality — the New Hebrides Islands. The larger vessej is dark in 
color, and does not look as if it ha<l been very well burnt. It is eleven 
inches in diameter, and only about thi-ee inclies deep. The smaller one 
(BJ inches in diameter) is bright i-ed, and seems to have been tho- 
roughly burnt. Not only do the shapes ditl'er but the styles of decor- 
ation* are totally dissimilar. The latter is. probably, of more modera 
production than the former, but on this |>oint there is no information. 
From Rev. Dr. Joseph Annand, New Hebrides. 



CHRISTIAN ISLAND. 

When the Hurons were driven from Sainte Marie in March, 1G4?9, 
when, in fact, as a nation, they had ceased to exist, their condition was 
most pitiable. Even without an insatiate enemy to face they would 
have found it difficult to maintain an existence, for but little was left 
of the last year's mi<«erable liarvest, and the season was not far enough 
advanced to afford even a bare sustenance from the*roots, bark, and 
leaves, to which the natives were not unfrequently compelled to resort 
during similar periods of scarcity. 

Utterly disheartened by their misfortunes, and knowing full well 
that as long as a Huron lived the Iroquois would hunt him to death 
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Fijr. 44. (From Dacreux' Mar.) 

they destroye«l all their villages, and betook themselves to such places 

as they thought most likely to yield them protection. 

At first the Missionaries and those who remained with them 

resolved to betake themselves to Manitouliii Island, but afterwards, on 

the representations of twelve Huron chiefs who had been absent when 

this decision was arrived at, they determined to form a settlement on 

the island of Ahoendo6,* which was known to the Jesuits as Isle St. 

Joseph, in honor of the saint to whom Brebeuf had dedicated the 

mission. 

It required three hours for these chiefs to convince their brethren 

and the missionaries that Ahoendo6 was preferable to Manitoulin,t or^ 

as it was known to them, Ekaentoton. 

* Ahoendo^. Perhaps the pronunoiation would be better reprdsented to Engli ah readers 
UA Ahichendway. On some maps it is called Charity Island^ ttie adjoioing and smaller ones 
beinflr marked Faith and Hope. 

t Manitoulin is of Objibwa origin. 

[35] 
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Everything movable was transferred from Ste. Marie to St. Joseph 
and the old fort was set on fire to prevent the Iroquois from gaining 
any advantage by its possession. 

Near sunset on the 14th June, 1049, the fugitives embarked with 
all their possessions, on a boat and raft, both of which had been con- 
structed for this occasion. 

Without any assistance from wind, the voyage was a most labo- 
rious one for the half-starved creatures, both white and red, who were 
crowded on the craft ; and we are told that " several days elapsed • 
before they reached their destination" on Ahoendo6 Bay, about twenty 
miles westwards, by the circuitous route they had to follow, although 
scarcely more than fifteen in a direct line. 

Here they built a fort, and named it Sainte Marie, in fond remem- 
brance of their hopes and disappointments during upwards of ten 
eventful years, in their similarly constructed place of defence on the 
mainland. 

The works themselves have been described in narratives by the 
priests,* and frequent references have been made to them by subsequent 
writers, but in view of the fact that such articles are not generally 
available, and on account of the interest that is now more widely taken 
in all that pertains to the history of our country, the Minister of 
Education expressed a desire that the old Ahoendo^ fort should be 
carefully examined — if possible, explored — and the results made 
publici" 

I accordingly spent several days on the Christian Island about 
the beginning of October, the intention being at the outset to lay bare 
all, or part of the foundation of the walls, and to make openings here 
and there within the enclosed area. The condition of the walls, how- ^ 
ever, is such as to require a much larger expenditure in money and 
time than I was authorized to incur, and the swampy nature of the 
soil was not conducive to successful digging deeper than a foot or 
eighteen inches. 

In its present state the place is scarcely more than recognizable 
as having been the site of a building, for the inland wall is but little 
above the yi*ound level, as are also the inland ends of those that run 
back from Ahoendo6 Bay, most of the stones having been removed 
to assist in building a pier or landing place for steamers, a few hundred 
yards away. The lakeward half of the fort is covered with heavy 

* Rtguenau in his Relation des Hurons, 1650, suppliM many detaiU, and the appendix to 
Bie98atii*s Relation Abr^g^, (Montreal lb52), not inly givei mea^urementf, but plans of both 
Korti Sainte Marie. 

t Mr. Bonner of the Collingwood Col. Inst, in correspondence with the Department, 
directed attention to the desirability of this work. 
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underbrush, and some portions of the old wall still stand about three 
feet high, the original face being in full view.* See figure 45. 

The Hrst thing that must occur to a visitor, here, as well as at Ste. 
Marie on the Wye, is that the choice of situation for defensive purposes 
was European rather than Indian, for it is within forty yards of the 
present lake level, anil as the water was probably higher then than it is 
now, the shore wall may not have been originally more than fifty feet 
distant. Our Indians, on the contrary, usually selected as places of 
abode those that were half a mile or more from any point approach- 
able by canoe. The modes of defence and attack in each case make 
the reason obvious. 

The sides of the structure correspond with the cardinal points, 
the south wall being parallel with the shore line. This wall is said to 
have been fully twelve feet high, and it is not likely the others were 
much less. The enclosure was hi the form of a square, the opposite 
sides of which were one hundred feet apart, with a bastion at each 
corner. 

The choice of this spot for the fortification would seem to have 
been made on account of a strong sprinj^ which rises as nearly as pos- 
sible in the centre of the works. This spring had been walled up to 
form a large oval well, the exterior diameters of which were six and 
twelve feet, but scarcely any of the structure is now in position. On 
the south edge, at the outlet, the wall is quite gone; so that ^ hat 
remains has a horseshoe appearance. 

All the masonry has been put together with lime mortar, a fact 
that illustrates not only the great pains that were taken to render the 
place one of security, but the intention — perhaps, rather the determin- 
ation, to render it a permanent abode. 

In connection with the production of lime for so extensive a work 
in such circumstances, it may be mentioned that, Solomon Mark, an 
Indian of Christian Island, volunteered to the Rev. E. T. Douglas and 
myself, the statement that he had discovered, about fifteen years ago 
within some fifty or seventy-five feet of the fort, what he described as 
" a pit, nearly twelve feet in diameter aud six feet deep, filled with 
lime," and that this lime was used by the villagers for whitewashing 

* Editorial note in Bressani'a Relation Abr^g^e, page 333. " 

** Fort Ste. Marie on St Jofleph'a Island (now known as Charity or Chiistian Island), is 
bnilt, as we learn from history, on the southeast side, at a little distance from the shore. Its 
ruins shows to advantage rn the now deserted grouod. They were measured June 21st, 1845. 
Id 1848. while digging among them, some curious objects were found which afiford pi oof of 
hutoric traditions. The most remarkable of thes<», and that which attracted and had with 
good reason, the mofct public attention, was a mould to make wafers. It was at once pur 
chased by an amatuer and sent to an English museum." 
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purposes. In any case, the material in question could hardly be called 
quick lime, but it appears almost certain that it must have been pro- 
duced when the fort was erected, and suggests to us the method that 
was probably adopted by the buildera to supply themselves with what 
was so necessary for their purpose, namely, the digging of a pit to hold 
a considerable quantitiy of wood upon which were piled lumps of 
limestone. Even more primitive plans are sometimes followed by 
pioneer settlei-s, as when they simply throw a fevf stones into a burn- 
ing log-heap on the surface of the ground, and <^ucceed thus in getting 
a modest supply of lime for " chinking " * purposes. As the soil hei-e, 
for several hundreds of yards inland, consists chiefly of sand, but little 
damage would ensue from the inevitable mingling, to some extent, of 
the two materials. 

'i'he inland portions of the fort are constructed mainly of flat 
stones, that look as if they had been removed from ledges along 
the shore ( whence, perhaps, also were procured those required for burn- 
ing) but the shore- wall and the southern portions of the other two 
connected with it, consist chiefly of stones that are somewhat water- 
worn, leading one to conclude that this prfrt of the fort wius tirst built, 
and from material found lying loose along the water's edge, many of 
the stones l>eing what are known as ** hard heads," and of a size too 
gi-eat for a man to carry them very far. 

That the stones were laid under European direction if not by 
European skill is evident, for care htisbeen taken to '* break the joints," 
a very simple and valuable device that was not known to such highly 
ingenious aboriginal mechanics as the Aztec masons. Figure foi-ty- 
five shows this feature, as well as the shape of the stones in the shore 
wall, the sketch having been made from a point near the south-west 
bastion, where the wall is still about three feet high. 

The outline of three bastions may yet be traced with some difii- 
(lifficulty, but the north-west one has, during comparatively recent 
years, been used as a lime-kiln, and is consequently much disfigured. 

In the diagram cm Ducreux' map of the old Huron country, 
(Bressani's Relation Abr^g^e, Montreal, 1852, page 280), the bastions 
of the fort are not shown as of uniform size or shape, but this is pro- 
bably the result of carelessness in drawing. The three now traceable 
resemble the south-west one on the plan, the space between the side 
walls being in each case nine feet, the distance between the first and 
second angles of the bastion, eight feet, and from the second angle 
to the extremity, twenty feet. 

^Chinking - the filling up of ppacea between tree tranks that form the walls of log-houses. 
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According to the diagram thus mentioned the distance between 
the extreme outer angles of any two bastions was 123 feet, and this 
corresponds with the meaaurenients made by myself. I was, however, 
unable to find any traces of an interior structure, perhaps because the 
^■ound waa too soft to support one's weight near wliere the square 
structure is marked on the diagram, neither does much remain of fhe 
inward wall on the west Hide. 

As long as a single stone remains to mark the position of tiiis 
ruin, and even after every trace of the fort has vanished, the place and 
its story must possess more than ordinary interest to every Canadian. 
In the liistory of Canada, and especially in that of Ontario, the Hnroiis 
*nd the episode of the Huron mission, furnish us with material charac- 
teri.stic in no ordinary degree, of native life and Christian enthusiasm. 

That the rock of Christian Island belongs to the Trenton forma- 
tion seems clear enough from the nature of tlie fossiis, and this is also 
evidenced from the traces of petroleum that find an outlet with num- 
erous tiny streams of water along the shore. Half a mile or so north 
t)f the fort is a small lake without apparent outlet or inlet. 



Fig. 4G— The lut KUniiing wkll of Ste. Maiie. 

Pagan Buryin'g (Jiioumt. 

About half-a-milc west of what may be considered the village 
"proper, on Christian Island, is the pagan village, consisting of a few 
scattered log houses, to the east of which is the pagan burying ground. 
Both places are so called because, as may be surmised, the pagan mem- 
bers of the band cho^e to reside thus, somewhat apart fi-om their 
Christian fellows. 

Judging by the extent of the Village and the graveyard, the num- 
ber of professing Pagans must have been small since the present 
Mississauga band came to the island, and at the present time every one 
•on the reserve— some two hundred and fifty in all — is connected with 
either the Methodist or the Roman Catholic Church, the formei' being 
^eatly in the majority. The last pagan, George King (Ah-wun-kwat. 
or Fog Cloiid) dieil about two j'ears ago, at an advanced age — lietn een 
«ighty-five and ninety, it is supposed. 



The yi^ves have been dug without mucli regard to order, aud tliis. 
is the more noticeable on account of the little wooden structures that 
have been erected over them, all of which, with two exceptions, are in 
a ruinouH state. The covering consists of low", open frame work sup- 
porting a i-oof , tlie ridge of which is scarcely more than three feet from 
the ground. Beneath mont of these there is apparently but one burial. 



Fig 41. 

in each, but under the stnicture now in the best state of preseiTation 
there are three, an may beseeit from the sub-coverings over each grave 
all the other graves have similar inferior coveiiugs. 

The most recently made coverings are sliingled, but in the older 
ones, the roofs are constructed of boards i unning up and down. Form- 
erly, bark wa« used for this purpose, and is, indeed, still so employed in 
the more out-of-the-way parts of Algoma. 

Only two grave coverings remain in anything like a good st-ate of 
repair, all the rest have been utterly neglected, and tw no attempt has 
been made to form an enclosure, cows and piys roam over tlie grouud 
" at their own sweet wills," making sad havoc Even although it is 
only the pagan burying ground, ita present condition is not at all 
creditable to the Christians. 

Ahoendoi5 Ossuahy. 

An irregular, sandy terrace runs parallel with the shoi-e, and 
about five hundred or sis hundred yards away. On the summit of 
this terrace, at a point nearly nortb of the Catholic churcli, but north- 
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west of Ste. Marie Fort, Mr. Alfred McCue, the chief merchant and 
trailer on the island led me to an ossuary, twenty feet in diameter. It 
is believed by the Indians on the island that this was the burial place 
of the French Jesuits who died during the brief occupation of the 
place by the Hurons in 1G49-50. While it is not impossible that this 
communal grave was made by Hurons who resided on the island long 
before the time of the great trouble with their kinsmen, the Iroquois, 
it is more likely that here were buried many of those who died during 
the dreadful winter from famine and disease, for it is stated that of 
the six or eight thousand who here found on asylum, not fewer than 
three thousand died before spring. We know that as deaths occurred 

North. 




Ahoendo^ Of suary. — Fijr. 47. 

" by scores daily," many bodies were buried in the earth, and in the 
snow by the priests and their men, and it may have been that, 
those corpses which had only the snow for a covering were 
collected in the spring, and some of them at least re-buried in this pit. 
As the o-suary had been p irtly opened some years aao,* the bones near 
the surface were quite frap^mentary, but even at ji depth of from four 
to five feet they were much decayed This may have been owing to 
the sandy nature of the soil which admits air as well as water much 
more readily than loam or clay does. The degree of surface depression 

* Av i« f o often the case, this pit was supposed to have been the repository of treasure 
hidden by the mistionaries on their hasty retreat from Ahoendo^ ! 
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was such as to incJicate the burial of the bones of four hundred or 
five hundred persons, but on account of the disturbance ah'eady re- 
ferred to, no certainty could be attached to this sign. As the digging 
proceeded it was plain that those who had formerly opened this pit 
did not reach the bottom of it, except, perhaps, just about the middle, 
which was tive feet below the general surface level. The whole exca- 
vation was originally basin-shaped as all ossuraries were, but in this 
case the bottom rose more 'sharply than usual from the centre to the 
sides, probably because the nature of the soil did not permit of going 
very deep round the margin of the hollow. 

Within three feet of the edge the bottum was not more than 
eighteen inches deep, but no remains or the signs of any were found so 
near the outside level. Towards the south-west of the pit, two bodies 
were found l3'i*"g on their right Hides with the legs drawn up in front, 
but the bones were much decayed. Only four skulls in poor condition 
were here procuied. The situation of those in the mound may be seen in 
the diagram. As has been intimated above, the bodies appear to have 
been Vmried in the flesh, thus affording us another reason for believing 
that the ossuary was formed in the spring of lOoO, for, as is well 
known, the usual practice was to bury only the bones in such places, 
at intervals of some years after temporary burial elsewhere. 

This Ahoendo^ burial pit may not be the only one on the island, 
although inquiry among the Indians failed to elecit further informa- 
tion on this point, and the time at my disj osal was too short to make 
an examination of the ground. It is highly probable, however, that 
others exist, dating from a period beyond the time of the Hurons brief 
but eventful occupation under the Jesuits in 1649-50. 

I have to thank Mr. Collins, keeper of the lighthouse on Ahoendo6 
I 'oint, also the Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Douglas, of Indian village for many 
kindnesses extended to me during the d^ys I spent on the island. To 
Mr. Alfred McCue, too, I feel much indebted. 

BRANTFORD TOWiNSHTP. 

On information received from Mr. H. C. Roberts, of Puris, I visited 
in July, with him and Mr. Jefferson of the same town, a farm in the 
township of Brantford, for the purpose of examining numerous large 
depressions in the soil, and which Mr. Roberts supposed to be ossuaries. 
A very cursory glance showed the hollows to be simply the result of 
sinkage, and where these were tested to the depth of two or three feet 
with the spade, evidence to this effect was rendered complete. 
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Whitbman's Creek. 

A drive of a few miles farther brought us to the mouth of White- 
man s Creek, said to have been so-called from the fact that the land in 
the vicinity was owned, or occupied by a white man who had been 
reared among the Indians, and was known to them by this name. 

It is told that Whiteman had a daughter (a half-breed) w^ho 
drowned him, because she believed him to have hidden somewhere a 
l&n^e sum of money, her hope being that rather than lose his life he 
would divuli^je the hi'ling-place of his treasure, but this he did not do, 
pn)bably for the very best of all possible reasons. The place is still 
pointed out beneath some trees, where his treasure is said to have lain. 

Another storj^ is that after this event, some Indians came along 
to Whiteman 's old dwelling house which was then occupied by a man 
named Davidson, and that during their search for money they under- 
mined the old chimney, which, in consequence, fell. 

Whiteman 's Creek here enters the Grand river from the south- 
west, flowing through some fifty or sixty acres of fine meadow land 
bearing a few stragglin.; trees. 

On a low plateau about ten feet above the level of the Grand 
river are traces of an old village site, and. indeed, on the lower ground 
as well, it is plain that Indian occupation existed on both sides of 
the smaller stream. 




MALAHIDE TOWNSHIP. 

Circular Ridge, near Mt. Salem. 

Mr. G. C. Peacock, of Mount Salem, Malahide Tp., in the County 
of Elgin, wrote that he surmised the existence of an artificial bank 
suiTOunding a sw^ale within a short distance of his residence. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Peacock and Mr. D. H. Price, of Aylmer, the place was 
visited during the summer, but the bank was found to be of purely 
natural formation. In some respects it was not unlike the other and 
much more extensive one surrounding Lake St. George (elsewhere 
referred to), and, as in that case, seemed etjually diflBcult to account for 
as a result of natural action. 

It wa« unnecessary to make any openings here, as several excava- 
tions, made either to procure sand, or to dig out woodchucks, were 
suflScient to show that no displacement had been eflfected since the 
material composing the bank was laid down. 
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Earthwork in Malahide. 

Mr. Price and I afterwards examined very closely (but exteriorly 
only) a long and slightly curved mound, a bank, clearly the work of 
human hands, on the farm of Messrs. Baker and Pound, in the sama 
township. 

The annual report for 1891 contains a reference to tliis work, but 
on this occasion I viewed it with more experienced eyes. Its general 
direction is north-east and south-west, imd foUowini; the curve it 
measures eighty-eight feet in length. In breadth, it is from twelve to 
fourteen feet across the base, and seldom rises more than two feet and 
a-half above the level of the tield. Away to the east four hundred 
and thirty-two f« et, is an ash-heap fifteen feet in diameter and fully 
four feet high. 

This place is worthy of further and much closer examination, the 
whole tield apparently having been a place of human resort in 
pre-historic days. 

ORILLIA TOWNSHIP. 

Lake St. Gkor«e Ridge. 

Upwards of a year ago Mr. J. P. Secord, of Orillia, directed my 
attention to abiink or ridge almost surrounding a small body of ^ater 
known as Lake St. George, some nine or ten miles north of Orillia, and 
not more than a mile from Lake Couchiching. On my return from 
Christian Island last autumn, I remained a short time at Orillia ta 
examine this bank, and although I had to regret the inability of Mr. 
Secord to accompany me, I was fortunate in getting Mr. Hale, jun., of 
the Packet, as companion and assistant. 

Lake St. George lies a little to the west of the Muskoka road, and 
occupies from 100 to 1 10 acres of lots 9 and 10, on the 13th concession, 
of North Orillia. It has no apparent inlet or outlet, and is said to be 
from fifty to seventy-five feet in depth 

Here, undoubtedly, we found a bank of very artificial looking 
formation, and we decided to follow^ it round the lake in a general 
way at first, and afterwards to make some examinations in detail, if" 
such should be thought desirable. We thus found the ridge to vary in 
width from nine or ten to thirty-eight feet. At the eastern end, 
for a distance of a hundred and ninety-two feet there is no 
ridge whatever. South of this gap the slope of the ground is to the 
outside only. On the south-west side there is a portion that is not 
more than ten feet wide and two and a-half feet high, on the outside 
of which lie several gi'anite boulders, and a little farther westwarda 
there are numerous similar stones in the bank itself. A little west of 
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Bouth, the ridge widens to thirty feet, and riseH to three and a-half, 
the outside being higher than the inside. 

On the south .there is an elevation about twelve feet high, between 
which and the ridge proper there is a trough about two hundred feet 
long and two and a-half feet deep, and at intervals along both 
elevations boulders appear. In walking over the whole of the bank, 
we found it to be within from twenty to fifty feet of the water, except 
at the west end, where the distance between the two must be nearly a 
hundred yards, the intervening space being mostly a bare bed of lime- 
stone. Near the middle of the ridge at this end we had several cuts 
made to ascertain the nature of the structure interiorly. One cut was 
made from the inside to the crown on a level with the base — a distance 
of seventeen feet horizontally, and five feet six inches deep. Near the 
lower I art of this cut there were no stones of any account, but within 
twenty inches of the surface, near the crest of the ridge, a large slab 
of limestone was exposed, measuring six feet nine inches by five feet 
six inches, and five inches thick. Six inches below this lay another 
similar slab somewhat thicker, but the length and breadth of which 
we did not ascertain. Both stones were lying as horizontally as if 
they had been place<l in a wall. Other cuts were made a little 
upwards of a hundred feet north, but v^hile in no instance was there 
any sign of disturbance by human hands, it is equally true that there 
was an absence of that stratification which more or less regularly marks 
deposits of sand or gravel laid down in, or thrown up by means of, 
water. The bank here, and, indeed, more than half way round, 
consists chiefly of exceedingly fine, light, yellow sand. 

It is unaccountable why such a bank should liave been constructed 
by human hands to surround such a small body of water. 

Notwithstanding a belief on the part of some that the strocture 
repreBents a huge serpent, I failed to observe a single feature that 
would confirm this view. 1 understand that many intelligent residents 
in the vicinity of the pond regard the ridge as the result of ice-action 
—of what are called *' ice-shoves," and Mr. G. E. Laidlaw in an Orillia 
paper cited numerous instances known to him of similar elevations 
thus formed in the county of Victoria. My own want of knowledge 
regarding action of this kind does not warrant any opinion, but what- 
ever may have been the agency by means of which this remarkable 
ridge was thrown up, I am now convinced that it had not an artificial 
origin. 

Thanks are due to Mr. J. P. Secord, and to the Messrs. Hale, senior 
and junior, of the Orillia Packet, for many courtesies. 
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OLD MAPS. 

Sanson's Map of Canada. 

Every student of Canadian history during the French period 
meets with fretjuent references to Sanson's map of " Le Canada, ou 
Nouvelle France," published at Paris in I606. Original copies of this 
map are extremely rare, and reproductions are so far from being com- 
mon, that it has been thought well to present here a copy of the por- 
tion which includes so much of Ontario as was connected with the 
" Mission to the Huron.s," indeed, all that until recently, constituted 
this province. 

As in the case of all early maps of any country, we have here a 
considerable mixture of knowledge and the w^ant of knowledge, and, 
taking everything into account, the former is even more remarkable 
than the latter. Although somewhat distorted, the pi*ominent features 
of the country are indicated. 

The Ottawa route from Montreal to Lake Nipissing is marked 
with tolerable accuracy, except that by means of the Mattawan, or 
Mattawa, a clear channel is shown into the lake. It is noticeable also 
that although AUumette L is indicated about half way between Nipissing 
and Montreal, Calumet Island is omitted. French River assumes the 
dimensions of a lake containing two large islands, and the whole eastern 
shore of the Gei^rgian Bay was as puzzling to the old geographers as it 
is to-day to a sailing novice, with its maze of islands and inlets. The 
chief headlands and corresponding bays on the opposite shore seem to 
have been better understood, but not so the Lake Huron coast, and 
when we reach the soutl.eru end of the lake, we find that from this 
point to Lake Erie the outlirje is quite astray, yet not more so than 
would be the result should one of ourselves attempt to show the course 
after a canoe trip w^ith no other guide than a compass. It will be 
noticed that the lakes also are disproportion ed, especially Lake Huron, 
the western side of which must have been almost, if not quite, an 
unknow^n land. 

The Tobacco Indian Country is represented as extending from 
what we now call the Bruce Peninisula to a line running west from 
Burlington Bay, if we accept as our authority, the arrangement of the 
letters " N. du Petun ou Sanhio=nontatehero = nons." while the 
Hurons in like manner occupy both sides of Lake Simcoe, or as it is 
here named " Oentaron ' Lake, and afterwards " Toronto." 

As it is yet undecided what the word Ton m to means, and as it is 
claimed on very good authority that in all probability it is derived 
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from the name of some Indian clan, it is interesting to observe that 
on this map are seveial names bearing quite as close a resemblance to 
Tarcyiito.as " Ongiara" does to Niagara. Here, besides Oentaron, we have 
Sanhionontateheronons, for example, an exceedingly tempting word to 
nmtilate and abbreviate in true English fashion ; east of Lake Ontario, 
we see Tonthataronon, and almost due noHh otit, beyond the Ottawa, 
Tarantou or Taranton, it is not clear which, even on the original map. | 

Perhaps the mast interesting feature of Sanson's map to us is the 
attempt that has been made to mark the positions of the Jesuit mission 
towns. Numerous historical students and scholara have attempted to 
Hx the exact spots occupied by these mission stations by the aid of 
this and other maps, as well as by severely critical study of the 
" Relations " and lettei-s of the missionaries, but it would seem in some 
instances at least, quite impossible to say definitely where a village 
was, Perhaps on the completion of the work now engaged in by 
General Clark of Auburn, more satisfactory results will be reached 
than have been attained hitherto. 

Mr. James H. Coyne in his paper " The Southwold Earthworks 
and the country of tlie Neutrals," which appeared in the Archaeological 
Repoi't for 1892 93, page 25 refers somewhat fully to this map, stating 
that the compiler had no ^oubt procured his information from one 
made by Chaumonot, btlt " which is not extant." Elsewhere on the 
same page, Mr. Coyne gives it as his opinion that Sanson's is "prob- 
ably the hrst printed map in which Lake Erie is shown." 

Before closing this notice of the map, it may be observed that the 
Cheveux Relev^s are marked as occupying Manitoulin Island, and as 
we know that Champlain paid a visit to a branch of these people south- ^ 
west of the Tobacco Nation Country, their range was evidently one of 
considerable extent, and tends to lend color to what is assumed in this 
report under the heading " Victoria County," that they also occupied 
territory north and east of the Hurons. 

For much that is of interest relating to the map, readers ai*e 
referred to Mr. Coyne's paper already mentioned. 

Although the next map (Hg. 49) is probably more recent than 
Sanson's by at least a hundred years, there can be no claim made for 
it in point of greater accuracy. Still, an examination of it may prove 
interesting. The "Huron Country" is not here any longer, but only 
*' The Countrys concjuered by the Five Nations." The St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Kingston is the "Cadaracui River," and Kingston 
itself is vet onlv * Fort Cadai'acui." 
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In theije days of rapid transit by steam and electricity we may 
well be struck by the intimation that a certain half-dozen dots 
between the Hudson R, and the southern extremity of L9.ke Champlaiu 
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Fig. 49. 
mark the " Carrying Place to Canada," and it will be observed also 
that according to this map-maker the only " Part of Canada" worthy 
of notice wa^i around Quebec. We find also another "Car. Place" (Car- 
rying Place) at " Jagara," or, as we would say, Niagara. 
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NORTH VICTORIA. 

Mr. Geo. E. Laidlaw's unremitting effoi-ts in Victoria County, like 
Dr. T. W. Beeman's in Lanark, have done much to open our eyes 
relative to the extent of aboriginal occupation, and the comparative 
density of the population at some time, probably not long prior to the 
discovery of Canada, with not a little to show that long before this 
period the land had been in possession of a people similar to the more 
recent occupant-*, but not identical with them. 

If we accept ossuary burial as a characteristic cubtom of the 
Hurons, then neither the former people nor those whom Champlain 
met with when passing through this district in 1615. were of Huron- 
Iroquois origin, for not a trace of such form of burial has been found 
in the district in question. In fact, scarcely anything has been 
discovered in the shape of a grave of any kind. This, also, has been 
Dr. Beeman s experience further east. 

Div^erse as are' the patterns of pipes in a given locality, there is 
something in them— something, which, to employ an art-criticism 
term, may be called their * feeling ' that enables us to distinguish them 
as the work of makers, more or less remote from other makers, whose 
workmanship is of different 'tone.' But in this quality there is no 
perceptible difference between the pipe-art of those who occupied 
North Victoria, and the Hurons who ranged from Toronto to Penetan- 
guishene. In both cases there is a scarcity of slate " ceremonial " or 
" banner-stones," " bird-amulets," and even (though less so) of the 
plain " gorgets " or " tablets " with one or more holes through each. 

On the other hand, clay and stone discs from an inch to two 
inches in diameter seem to be more abundant north of Balsam Lake 
than anywhere else, but this may be owing to the shorter period 
during which this portion of Victoria has been under cultivation, and 
the assiduity displayed by Mr. Laidlaw in bringing all such objects 
together, and the same remark holds good with respect to fragments 
of pottery, except that Bexley and neighboring townships in Victoria 
county have yielded pieces bearing ornamental designs quite unlike 
any found elsewhere. 

What would seem most probable is that the occupants of the ter- 
ritory in question were of the Cheveux Relev^s three hundred of 
whom were first seen by Champlain in the autumn of 1615, near the 
mouth of the French River. Parkman writes of these people in a 
foot-note, page 365, * Pioneers of France in the New World," that they 
" belonged to a numerous Algonquin tribe who occupied a district west 
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and southwest of the Nottawasaga Bay of Lake Huron, within the 
modem counties of Bruce and Grey. * * ♦ The Ottawas, a kindred 
people were afterwards * ♦ * called Cheveux Relev^s by the French." 

Champlain visited this clan or band in the winter of 1615-16, and 
^* commends them for neatness and ingenuity, no less than he con- 
demns them for the nullity of their summer attire," * referring in his 
condemnation to what he had observed the previous autumn, when he 
said " not one of our courtiers takes so much trouble in dressing his 
hair * ♦ * but they do not wear any clothing." 

That the same peopFe occupied much of the country east and 
north, as well as west of the Hurons is not unlikely. Their northern 
limit may even have touched the southern one of the " Sorcerers " or 
Nipissings. At any rate, the character he gives the Cheveux Kelev63 
for " neatness and ingenuity," will apply in many respects to those who 
lived in North Victoria. 

We know quite well that the Hurons were in frequent alliance 
with neighboring Algonkin peoples for offensive and defensive 
purposes a;»ainst the Iroquois, and even during peace-times there 
must have been a considerable amount of intercourse between those of 
different stocks, and it is quite natural, therefore, to infer the operation 
of mutual influence in more ways than one. In this way we may 
account for certain similarities as well as dissimilarities observable in 
the handicraft and customs of the Hurons and their Algonkin neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. Laidlaw's paper contains much that is confirmatory of this 
view. Some of the most ingeniously made specimens found by him 
will be found illustrated and described elsewhere. 

Balsam Lake and Vicinity. 

by geouge e. laidlaw. 

During this present season — 1897 — I examined this territory 
more closely than ever before, with a corresponding increase of results. 

I find that the spring is the best time of the year for examining 
sites, etc., especially on ground that has been ploughed in the fall, 
as the action of the frost, snow and weather during the winter, levels 
all the plough ridges and other irregularities of the surface, and leaves 
even minute objects exposed to the view, before being disturbed by 
the spring operations. 

*PioneerB of France in the New World, p. S84. 
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Besides searching for relics and examining the sites referred to 
in previous reports, and those that were brought to my notice for the 
first time this year, a portion of time was devoted to plotting some of 
the sites, and determining by means of pacing, the dimensions and 
relative positions of the ash beds to one another, as is shown by the 
accompanying plans, and by others that do not here appear. 

* Ash beds ' in this article signify those that were created by the 
floors of dwellings or habitations and are distinguished by the discol- 
oration of the soil ; while ' ash heaps,' or ' ash pits,' are those refuse- 
heaps which occur generally on the outskirts of the village, and w^hich 
were created by dumping the refuse of the village. 

It is interesting to note that though the majority of the ash beds 
are circular or slightly oblong in fomi,*there are occasional ones of a 
length three, four or many times their breadth, showing the habita- 
tion to have been of that class known as " long houses," much affected 
by the Huron-Iroquois nations. In these sites the main dwelling 
seems to have been in the centre with an irregular circle or group of 
others around it, and was probably the pioneer dwelling of the place, 
thechief s residence, or council house. These latter sites Mr. A. F. Hunter 
of Barrie designates as Algonkin, using for a modern illustration the 
disposition of the Algonkin camps in the North West. The ash 
beds, which show that the habitations were " long houses," he places 
a^ Huron, thous^h only one pure example occura in the vicinity. But 
what about the sites in which both sorts occur ? Were these villages 
peopled by both Algonkins and Hurons ? Or does it show that the 
" long houses " were evolved from several of the other sort joined to- 
gether for better accommodation and defence ? It is noticeable in 
several of these long beds that they are accentuated at several points^ 
as if the foregoing did occur. Admitting the preceding, one can read- 
ily understand the origin of the custom of relegation to distinct parts 
of the " long house " of the families inhabiting it, as in vogue amongst 
the Huron -Iroquois tribes. Some of the beds are very large and very 
distinct, as if occupation lasted a long time, whilst immediate neigh- 
borinir ones are the reverse. Some beds show that additions had been 
made to the original dwellings. 

Scattered here and there amongst the main beds are very small 
ones (not marked on plans) which may have been outside places for 
cooking and for baking pottery ; these are generally from four to six 
feet in diameter, and contain no relics. The main beds, especially the 
centre ones, contain the most relics, showing that they were occupied 
longest and accumulated more refuse material.. The refuse heaps 
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seldom contain whole or perfect specimexis, but abound in large quan- 
tities of broken pottery, bones, etc., from which one concludes that the 
Indians had no systematic house cleanings, but as the ashes in the 
fireplace bulked up so as to be in the way, they were removed to the 
dump-heap, whilst the remainder of the debris-floor was left intact. 

Br^boeuf in his Relation of 1634-36, gives the dimensions of 
Huron houses from " two to forty brasses (fathoms) in length, and 
about four brasses in height and width ; that they were made of bark, 
branches and slabs of wood, were very inflammable, often whole vil- 
lages being swept away." This latter fact may account for the num- 
ber of sites in one district. He also further states *' that the houses 
had no windows, chimneys, garrets nor chambers," and though men- 
tioning com bins does not place them, which, according to Cartier, were 
in the tops of the Hochelagan houses. The absence of granaries in 
the Huron houses would account for the cAche pits around the village. 

In any case I failed to discern or to learn about any palis€kdes, 
though some of the villages may have been palisaded in the same 
fashion as Hochelaga. Compactness of a village induces one to be- 
lieve that it was palisaded, though no traces of palisades remain. 
Straggling villages occupied too much space, the palisading of which 
would involve an immense amount of labor ; the risk of fire also 
acted as a deterrent. One of the reasons that the sites in North Vic- 
toria, North Ontario and South Simcoe districts were small and not 
palisaded, may be that they existed before the necessity of concentra- 
tion and defence, at advantageous points, against their Iroquois foe ; 
hence the large fortified towns of North Simcoe. 

The sites of this locality are not on the tops of the highest hills, 
but are generally on lower elevations ; in some cases very high hills 
being in the immediate neighborhood, similar to localities chosen by 
the North West Indians of the present day, which afforded seclusion, 
safety from surprise, and not being immediately on the main trails or 
water courses, high hills in the vicinity being used for lookouts, or for 
signalling purposes. In accounting for the absence of sites in the 
granite regions, might not this theory be advanced, that as the surface 
of the ground consists of steep continuous granite ridges and hills, 
with narrow valleys between them, and that the valleys are generally 
dense swamps and beavermeadows, very wet for the greater part of 
the year, and very little if any land suitable for the growth of such 
cereals as the aborigines cultivated ; that the choice for sites would 
naturally fall upon the dry elevations of the limestone region ? The 
granite region being resorted to for hunting and fishing. 
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Among the sites examined the following new ones may be de- 
scribed, the first being one on J. Newby's farm, lot 2, concession 11, 
Mara township, N. Ontario. This site is on the east side of a small 
creek running into the west side of Mud Lake, and is distant one mile 
north of Upper Mud Lake and one mile west of Lower Mud Lake> 
whence there is direct canoe route to the Huron country. The village 
consists of two ash beds, thirty-nine by ten paces and forty by eight 
paces respectively, distant sixty-seven paces from each other, and 
having a north-westerly direction ; ground suitable for aboriginal cul- 
tivation. The ground being covered with crops, only a slight exam- 
ination could be made of the ash beds, but they yielded clay pipes 
of the cornet type, unio shells, celts, bone awls, pottery fragments, 
etc. No relics showing contact with white men have been found 
here. This site is clearly Huron. 
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FiR. 60.-ViUage Site, Lot 28. Con. 8, Eldoo. 

The next site to be visited was on W. J. Stanley's, lot twenty -three, 
concession three, Eldon township, north Victoria. This is a very com- 
pact site situated on the north side, and at the foot of a high hill, 
known as Logan's hill, with Butternut Creek to the north some rods 
away. A large spring exists some few yards to the east. This site 
consists of several main beds, a large central one and numerous small 
ones, all very distinct, some being remarkably pronounced and yield- 
ing great quantities of relics of which I succeeded in obtaining, bone 
awls, needles and beads, clay pipes of various forms, stone beads and 
discs, pottery fragments and pottery discs, carbonized corn, worked 
unio shells, celts, and two varieties of perforated marine shells, one a 
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cowrie, the other a dog whelk. What impressed ine most was the 
abundance of water-worn pebbles in the ash beds, these ranged in size 
from that of a plum to that of a goose egg showing few marks of wear 
or use; they may have been used as a missle, or in that form of a weapon 
known in the North-west as a " coup stick." Of the ash beds, some 
would give one the impression that additions had been made to the 
original dwellings, while others, though in rows and quite near each 
other are distinctly separate, and being round or oval grouped round 
a central bed would be Algonkin. Absence of flints from the site 
leads one to suppose that the village was of the stationary or 
agricultural class, especially as the locality is pre-eminently suitable 
for aboriginal cultivation. Butternut trees and wild cotton still abound. 
No relics showing contact with white-men are found and no graves 
are known to exist. 

Another new site is situated on the east side of Big Mud Turtle 
Lake, one of a chain of lakes now being utilized by the Trent Canal 
system, on lots 57 and 56, Front Range, Somerville township, Mr. G. 
Rumney being owner. This is a small site, one-half mile from the 
lake, and is on an elevation, with a higher elevation to south-east and 
a small valley to south-west. Across this valley, one quarter of a mile 
distant, on J. Wallace's farm, lot 60, Front Range, Somerville, are also 
evidences of aboriginal occupation, which may be an instance of an 
isolated camp. A large spring exists in the valley between the two 
localities. There was a primeval growth of large pine timber on these 
two sites some twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Amongst the relics obtained were celts, plates of mica, pottery, 
pipes, carbonized com, beans and plum-pits ; beavers* teeth ground for 
tools, as small chisels ; a large clay bead, worked clam shells, a part of 
a clay pip^ representing a tish or serpent. The most of these relics 
were from an ash pit twenty feet by t^jvo feet deep, which had never 
been disturbed. No " white-man '* relics were found, nor were graves 
known to exist. Five pits fqrmerly existed on slope to north of south 
site. 

On Mr. Joseph Ead's farm, lot 24, con. 2, Somerville township 
was probably a later Algonkin site, for when clearing the place thirty- 
five years ago, and at intervals since, Mr. Eads has found iron knives, 
iron pipe tomahawks with stems, and quantities of pottery and flints. 
He stated that there were eighteen graves on the crest of the hill, and 
when he opened one, found the skeleton in a sitting position facing 
south, with its skull above ground. Mr. Eads thought that these 
were criminals and placed the age of the graves at IfSO years. Near 
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the graves wjis a cellar seven feet deep and three feet in diameter, 
lined with birch bark. This cellar, according to Mr. Eads, was for 
keeping fish in. This site is one mile east of Balsam Lake, half a mile 
west of Goose Lake, and two miles south of Four Mile Lake. 

On Mr. J. Moore's place, lots 19 and 20, Gull River Range, Bexley 
township, are also evidences of aboriginal occupation, namely, several 
ash beds of the ordinary type, situate on the edge of a high plateau 
facing to the southeast. These are about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the site at D. Smith's (see Report of '96). To the north of the 
ash beds is the highest hill in the vicinity, on which iron relics have 
been found. At a distance of 100 yards south of ash beds and near 
the edge of plateau, is a large pit, which at present is impossible to 
state whether it is of natural or artificial origin, as the edges have 
been plowed down and the bottom tilled up. Present dimensions : 
depth, 10 feet ; north diameter, 53 feet ; south, 43 feet. A companion 
pit exists to the west of this one at a distance of about 20 rods ; of the 
present dimensions, depth fifteen feet, circumference of 188 feet was 
formerly much larger with probably a diameter of twenty feet in excess 
of present one. Mr. R. J. LeRoy, Reeve of Bexley, remembers these 
pits were much larger in recent years. The latter pit seemed to be 
conical in shape and held about eighteen inches of water in June last. 
The late Joseph Kenice, a very intelligent Indian from the Rama 
Reserve stated that these pits were dug by the Mohawks, (Iroquois) 
to fight out of during a battle with his tribe, now on the Rama Reserve 
(Mississaugas). Kenice also stated that the groups of little pits 
observed on several sites were used for hanging meat in the summer 
time. 

There is a group of similar pits, four in number on John's % 

Chrysler's farm, lot eighteen, concession four, Garden township, on east 
side of Lower Mud Lake and at a distance of about thirty rods from 
shore, near the edge of a high plateau ; the north pit being some thirty- 
two paces distant from the others, three of which are joined together ; 
a line through the centres of pits has a northerly direction ; the north 
pit is ten paces in diameter and five deep, saucer-shaped and may be 
an ossuary. The other pits are in a row separated from each otlier by 
a narrow ridge of earth which does not reach to the level of the 
surrounding surface. Total length of the three pits forty-two paxies, 
twelve paces wide, and from ten to twelve feet deep. Individual 
dimensions, north pit fourteen by twelve paces, centre pit fifteen by 
twelve and south pit ten by twelve. They are conical shaped and the 
centre one is the deepest. These pits are in their original condition 
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with the exception of some rubbish thrown in. It is thought by 
some that these large pits were perhaps of natural origin but were 
used by the Indians after a slight improvement for their ceremonies ; 
they are thus called " sorcery pits," and it is said they occur at or near 
a great many sites in Simcoe county. The pits are not modem, as I 
first thought that they might have been connected with some traders' 
Bpst or H. B. C. Fort, but on enquiry neither of these proved to have 
been erected in those particular localities. . To the immediate north of 
pits are about twenty acres of second growth timber called the " Indian 
clearing," at the lake shore, is the " Indian landing," while the pits are 
called the " Indian caves." The locality is frequented by Indians up 
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Village Site, Ei Lot 9, Con. 8, Bexley, 

to present times. It seems strange that if the pits are caused by sub- 
sidence or percolation that the line of pits should be at right angles, 
and at the top of the drainage slope, nearest known localities of 
materials used by the aborigines of this section. 

During the mining boom which occurred here this summer, soap- 
stone was discovered in a prominent ledge of rock jutting out in a 
valley on Mr. Isaac Spring's farm, lot one, concession A, Somerville, 
east of Gull River, and also on Mr. Grier's farm two miles north of 
Spring's. The Indians probably knocked off masses of this material 
as it was needed, which was a more convenient method than quarrying. 
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Mi\ LeRoy and myself failed after a very close scrutiny to discover 
any traces of ancient quarrying. 

Several nuggets of native copper have also been found, the speci- 
men forwarded coming from Mr. Allan Cameron's farm, lot twenty, 
concession five, Lutterworth township. It was picked upon suri:V.ce 
of rock and may be " drift," but Mr. R. W. Leonard, C. E. a mining 
expert states that both pure native copper and the ore exist in 
that neighborhood. 

Diorite occurs near Sudbury, and probably more to the south of 
that district. 

Graphite occurs in Glamorgan township. A ledge or out-cropping 
of silicious rock (chalcedony) occurs in Garden township, south-east of 
Mud Lake. It extends for a distance of 100 yards and is plainly visible. 

Embankments. 

A long serpentine embankment to the west of Cranberry Lake, 
Garden township, about 200 yards long, twelve feet wide, and two 
or three feet high, proved, on examination, to be composed of boulders 
and gravel, resulting from glacial action. 

The embankment mentioned in report of 1896, on Long Point, is 
no doubt, caused by the ice shove, as its material is the same as the 
shore material. It occurs in several lengths for a total distance of 
half a mile or so, and is quite near the water's edge, except the south 
portion. The height in several places is increased by the shore sand 
being deposited on it by the wind. Old beaver dams are sometimes 
mistaken for Indian mound a 

Specimens Procured. ^ 

Amongst the relics obtained this season are some very interesting 
ones from the following localities, viz. : A three-faced clay pipe-head, 
and a double-faced one, both pipes human-faced ; another double-faced 
pipe — one face being human, the other a coon ; some faces from clay 
pipes — one being outlined by dots and having a row of dots for the 
mouth, an unusual type of marking ; perforated flat needles of bone ; 
bear's tusk, ground to an edge for cutting ; split beaver's teeth, ground 
so as to have chisel and knife edges ; a large bone awl with a tally, 
and a groove cut longitudinally down it ; a perforated circular bone 
from a fish's head ; perforated wolf's teeth ; horn pottery marker ; a 
toy, or miniature celt 2 J by 1 by ^/le inches ; a fragmentary clay head 
showing the mouth defined by a groove around the lips ; and some 
soapstone beads in process of manufacture. All these coming from 
site on lot 5, con. 5, Bexley. 
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A large Huronian slate celt, of Hght-^reen color showing the 
three methods of making, viz., flaking, pecking and rubbing ; a bone 
harpoon with eight slight notches on one side, length of harpoon 6^ 
inches ; a horn pottery marker, or maybe a " flaker " for flaking flints. 
Some pottery with a net pattern made with a notched stick. Locality 
Bolsover. 

A soapstone pipe shaped like a cork If in long; several horn 
tools which may be flakers, but are suitable for marking pottery with 
indents ; a tally bone with three distinct tallies, and a hole for sus- 
pension ; several small stone beads ; horn arrowhead with hole for 
inserting the shaft ; bear's tusk ground for a cutting tool ; three min- 
iature celts, probably toys for children, or maybe emblems to be used 
for burial purposes, the largest 2 1/5 by f by f inches, sides not worked; 
the next is l^/ie by ®/i6 by ^/le in., very symmetrical and worked 
all over ; the third is perhaps made from a splinter from a large celt 
trimmed into shape and is IJ by J by J inches; and some slender 
spiral sea shells ; from site on lot 45, S. P. R. Eldon. 

Plates of mica ; perforated flat bone needles, from site on lots 56 
and 58 Front Range, Somerville. 

White soapstone bead, of excellent workmanship, and perforated 
clam shells, sea shells, and wolves' teeth from site on lot 2«S, con. 3, 
Eldon. 

Rubbing stone of Noitawasaga sandstone oblong shaped, 4 J by 2 
by } inches. Mitchell's Lake, Eldon. 

Copper spear-head found on lot 9, con. 2, Bexley — on loan — total 
length 6^ by If broad and ^/le inches thick, socket 2 inches long. 
Has a ridge down the back of blade giving a cross section of a flat 
triangular shape. The socket is of triangular cross section with a 
transverse ridge near the blade to prevent the shaft slipping on to the 
blade. Perhaps green hide thongs were used in connection with the 
socket for holding the blade firmly to the shaft, these thongs when 
drying would contract and firmly bind what they were wrapped 
about. 

A mottled grey soapstone plummet from lot 6, con. 1, Bexley 
shaped like a truncated cone, perforated longitudinally with perfora- 
tion inclining to one side. Size 1 ^/le long, ^^/iq diam. of top, 1 inch 
diam. of bottom ; highly polished, altogether a very neat specimen of 
aboriginal workmanship. 

A miniature double-bitted chisel, size 3J inches long, by 7/i6 wide 
and thick, bit ^ inch wide, worked all over, and a horn " flaker " ; site 
at lot 9, con. 3, Bexley. 
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A bird or bar amulet of striped Huronian slate, green in color, 3| 
inches long, 7/i6 thick, and IJ in width at the widest part— is the first 
on record from this locality. Where it came from is not known, as it 
was originally in the possession of D. McRae, of Thorah township, now 
deceased. 

A soapstone pebble, highly polished, with a series of deep grooves 
cut into it ; Little Mud Turtle Lake. 

Besides the above articles there were the ordinary specimens of 
bone bangles, awls, beads, perforated dog- whelks, carbonized com, celts 
pipes, pottery, and stone discs, and a few flints, recovered from the 
various village sites. 

Amongst the relics showing contact with Europeans are : a ghost- 
arrow of copper, a long slender spear-head, a combination adze and 
gouge, for hollowing out canoes and troughs ; a heavy gouge for tap- 
ping maples, and a steel made to fit over the knuckles, for striking 
fire — all surface finds. 

The small bone bangles and other ornaments used in adorning the 
dress or person, were called " matachias " by the Algonkins, and were 
sometimes stained. See Jesuit Relations, vol. 8. 

Credit must be given to the following persons for donations, and 
interest taken in the work : 

Dr. Ross Kirkfield, fragments of pottery, etc. 

A. Morrison, Beaverton, copper " ghost-arrow." 

Allan Cameron, Lutterworth township, nugget of native copper. 

G. McKague, Bexley P.O., celts, clay pipes, stems showing extreme 
sizes, stone discs, and rubbing-stones. 

James McGirr, Bolsover, flints, pottery, bone harpoon, two celts, 
bone awl, fire-steely pottery-marker or horn " flaker," clay pipes. 

J. Moore, Coboconk, celts and combination iron adze-gouge. 

S. Harbaugh, Corson's Siding, two double-faced pipes, and bone 
bangles. 

William Irwin, Bexley township, bone awls, stone and pottery 
discs, clay pipes, perforated marine shells, soapstone beads, and rub- 
bing stones. 

M. Sayers, Bexley P.O., copper spear-head (on loan.) 

S. Truman, Kirkfield, steel spear-head, flint knife, flint awl, car- 
bonized corn and plum-pits, hematite, pottery disc, fragments of sheet- 
brass, and fragment of stone ring. 

Headly Fair, Cambray, celts, and flint arrow-head. 

Mrs. R. Campbell, Kirkfield, perforated marine shells, bone imple- 
ments, stone and clay discs. 
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D. McRae, Gamebridge, combination bird and bar amulet. 

G. Rumney, Somerville township, celts, clay pipes, bone imple- 
ments and ornaments, and pottery fragments. 

R. LeRoy, Reeve of Bexley, celts, clay pipes, and bone imple- 
ments. 

J. Bowms, Coboconk, polished soapstone pebble with deep grooves. 

J. Wallace, Somerville township, bone beads, awls, celts, carbon- 
ized corn, pottery fragments, worked clam-shells, perforated marine 
shells, eyed tone needles, etc., from ash heap. 

D. Smith, Coboconk, rubbing-stone and discs. 

R. H. Pearce, Raven Lake, Bexley, polished pebble, flint scraper, 
and small celt. 

W. McNerney, Victoria Road, celt and plummet. 

Mrs R. J. Sims, Peterboro', rubbing-stone of Nottawasaga sand- 
stone. 

John Shields, Victoria Road P.O , clay pipe and awl. 

Jos. Eades, Baddow P.O., steel knife flint, worked fossil. 

S. Kershaw, lot 5, con. 5, Bexley, worked spikes of deer-horn, min- 
iature clay pipe, disc with stone and bone, bone awls, etc. 

Since completing the above I have located three more village 
sites, the first on Mr. Frank Reid*s place, lot 25, concession f\, Digby 
township, one on Mr. Wm. Campbell's, east half 1, concession 8, Lax- 
ton township, and the third on Mr. Donald Fraser's, lot 21, concession 
9, Eldon. The site at Reid's is on the face of a hill facing north-east, 
two miles from Head Lake, on the south side of Head River, flowing 
in a westerly direction. The river to the east of the site, about twenty 
rods, flows north and then after describing a big bend flows south 
again, passing near the west side of the site. Freestone formation ; 
soil suitable for aboriginal cultivation. On north side of river the 
high granite hills commence. The usual traces of aboriginal occupa- 
t'on are plainly visible though cultivated for many years. 

As in the above case the next site has been under cultivation for 
many years, and but few traces now remain beyond the blackened 
patches of ground and pottery fi*agments. This site is situated on the 
south side of Deer Lake, a small beautiful lake of probably one and 
one-half miles in length and three-quarters of a mile in breadth, and 
having a number of islands. The flat is about six or ei^rht feet above 
water at the front and gradually rises for a distance of thirty rods or 
so when it meets a ])recipitous ledge of limestone twenty five or thii-ty 
feet in height, making an ideal place for a site. In early yeai'S both 
Messers. Reid and Campbell used to pick up lots of relics, but these 
were dispersed. A medium sized symmetrical adze, having two broad 
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shallow notches for fastening purposes, and a very sharp edge, was 
given by Mr. Campbell. Indians have frequented this latter locality 
down to recent years. 

On W. G. Peel's place, north part lot 11, concession 2, Bexley, is 
either a small village or an isolated camp, as pottery fragments, pieces 
of pipes and flint chips can be picked up on the crest of a small hill or 
tongue of land running into a swamp. In opening some ash heaps 
lately, the following relics worth special mention were obtained : — 

From lot 1, N. P. R., Bexley, a beautifully pointed bone awl 6J 
inches long ; a miniature pot (toy ?) If inches high, with a diameter of 
1 inch, slightly ornamented in a roughish way, it just fits over the end 
of the finger like a huge thimble, this was probably the way it was 
made ; a long slender flat bone needle or bodkin, 4 J inches long, J inch 
w de, 1-16 inch thick, having a circular drilled eye If inches from the 
point, other needles show slots ground into them from each side form- 
ing a long eye ; a bone skin dresser 6| inches long and 1 inch wide at 
cutting ecJge, made from a leg bone by being diagonally ground down, 
shows marks of much use and of fire, is polished ; a harpoon head of 
horn, 54 inches long, J inch wide and 3-16 inch thick, has two deep 
barbs on one side, and a hole immediately' in rear of second barb, the 
butt being wedge shaped with comers rounded. Has very much the 
appearance of Eskimo work, resembling those harpoons which are 
made detachable from the ^haft, and are connected with a float, this 
one may have been used for beaver or large fish ; discs of every size 
and every stage of manufacture both of stone and pottery ; hammer 
stones; marine shells; carbonized corn beans, plum -pits, acorns, etc.; 
clay pipes and stems, the latter showing that the stem hole was made 
in three ways, the first by a straw being moulded in and then drawn 
out before burning, the next by a twisted cord of fibres, and the third 
by a tiny bundle of some material made like a miniature fascine, the 
two latter being burnt in the stem, leaving their imprints ; and a 
Silurian fossil (which is not an uncommon occurrence), and was per- 
haps regarded as " big medicine." 

From lot 5, concession 5, Bexley, we get hammer stones, both 
circular hand hammers and degraded celts ; carbonizea corn, beans, 
plum-pits, etc. ; turtle egg shells ; pipes ; bone awls ; eyed needles ; 
and a couple of bone daggers, the largest one 10 J inches long, 1 inch 
wide, and of a triangular cross section tapering gradually to a point, 
scraped and polished all over, and ornamented with a simple design of 
inscribed straight lines, arranged in system of four groups of horizon- 
tals, separated, begun and ended, by vertical pairs inclining slightly 
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and alternately in opposite directions, the first two groups contain five 
horizontals and the second two four horizontals, which together with 
the five pairs make a total of twenty-eight lines. The lines run from 
f to 1^ inches long and about J inch wide, and the whole pattern, not 
unlike some pottery markings, covers a space of about 5J inches in 
length. The second dagger is much smaller and not ornamented 
There is also a portion of a deer horn with one spike which is arti- 
ficially pointed. 

Other relics lately obtained : 

From Mr. Chas. Youill, Thorah township, a large slab of Huronian 
slate of a green color, tinged with red, and having large white veins. 
This was one of three and shows flaking, pecking and rubbing, is 
evidently unfinished. Dimensions, 8 inches long, 4J inches wide at 
narrow edge, 6 1-8 inches at other, J inch thick. A fine beautifully 
worked slender stone tomahawk from Thos. McNish, Long Point, 
Fenelon township, size 7i inches long, 1 1-16 inches wide, | inch thick 
has a perfect cutting edge, and the poll is ground to narrow chisel 
edge which is slightly abrased, the four sides are all smoothed down 




Fig. 62.- Village Site, Lot 6, Coo. 6, Bexley. 

the top being rounded, while its opposite side is flat, as if for the pur- 
pose of driving wedges in to tighten the handle. It is altogether a 
remarkably fine weapon for rapid striking. 

The remains left in the ash heaps would lead one to judge that 
game being very scarce the population was large and lived to a great 
extent on the proceeds of agriculture helped out with fish. The relics 
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that are found in them may be classed as household utensils rather 
than as implements of war or chase, so few of the latter occurring- 
The preponderance of implements are made of bone, and horn, there 
is a total absence of chipped ftint implements though nodules and 
flakes occur, also stone pipes are rare, while stone celts are found in 
vicinity they rarely occur in the heaps. The remains of their food are 
abundant, such as bones of animals, fishes, birds and turtles, fish scales^ 
turtles egg shells, carbonized corn, acorns, plum -pits, beans, and what 
looks like small edible roots. 

The site on Mr. Donald Frasers, lot 21, concession 9, Eldon, lies 
on the top of a steepish hill which faces north, and has a swamp at 
the foot. The usual relics found on village sites were picked up many 
years ago, and among them a copper knife. Further to the west on 
same lot, iron tomahawks have been plowed up, and a coin of Philip 
V. of Spain, a two real piece bearing the date of 1723. That this was 
worn as a pendant is obvious from the broken suspension hole in the 
rim and one side of the coin being worn down. 

List and Locality of Village Sites to Date. 

No. 1. Rummerfield Hill, lot 1, North Portage Road, Bexley town- 
ship. North Victoria. 

" 2. Logan's Hill, lot 22, concession 3, Eldon township, north 
Victoria. 

" 3. Corbett's Hill, lot 5, concession 5, Bexley township, north 
Victoria. 

" 4. Heaslip's Point, lot 2, Northwest Bay, Bexley township, north 
Victoria. 

" 5. McKague's, lot 9, concession 3, Bexley township, north Victoria. 

" 6. Smith's, lot 18, Gull River Range, Bexley township, north 
Victoria. 

" 7. Benson's, lot west j 5 and 6, concession 2, Bexley township, 
north Victoria. 

" 8. Head of portage. Balsam lake, block E, Bexley township, 
north Victoria. 

" 9. Truman's, lot 22, concession 8, Eldon township, north Victoria. 

" 10. McDonald's, lots 44 and 45, south portage road, Eldon town- 
ship, north Victoria. 

" 11. Perrington's, Long Point, Fenelon township, north Victoria 

" 12. Carnegie's, Indian Point, Bexley township, north Victoria 

" 13. Ne why's, lot 2, concession 11, Thorah township, north Ontario. 
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No. 14. Rumney's, lots 56 and 57, Front Ran^e, Somerville township, 
north Victoria. 

" 15. Wallace's, lot 60, Front Range, Somerville township, north 
Victoria. 

" 16. Moore's Hill, lots 19 and 20, Gull River Range, Bexley town- 
ship, north Victoria. 

" 17. Ead's, lot 24, concession 2, Somerville township, north Victoria. 

" 18. Reid's, (Head river), lot 25, concession 3, Digby township, 
north Victoria. 

" 19. Campbell's, (Deer lakej, lot E^ lot 1, concession 8, Laxton town- 
ship, north Victoria, 

" 20, Barrack's, block E, lake shore, Bexley township, north Victoria. 

" 21. Eraser's, lot 21, concession 9, Eldon township, north Victoria. 

In the list of additions to the museum, p.p. 3 to 13, the valuable 
donation made by the Rev. R. Ashington Bullen, B. A., F. G. S., of 
Reigate, England, was mentioned only in a general way, as the speci- 
mens had not yet reached Toronto. Meanwhile they have arrived, 
and the following list supplies some of the necessary details. 

Eoliths, (Rudely chipped and unshapely tools). 

16,943-16,955. From South Ash and Shoreham, County of Kent> 
England. 

Palceoliths. 

16,922-16,924. From Broom, Devonshire, England. 

16.925. Roughly oblong celt, from Warren Hill, Kent, England. 

16.926. Leaf shaped celt, Lakenheath, England. 

16.927. Small, oval, or leaf-shaped celt, Mildenhall, Suftblk, England. 
16,928-"' 6,931. Leaf -shaped and pointed celts, from Freemantle near 

Bournemouth, England. 
16,932-16,936. From Wandsworth drift, Thames Valley, England. 

16.937. Small, pointed celt, Swanscombe, Kent, England, (surface find). 

16.938. Leaf-shaped celt, valley type, Northfloet, England. 
16,939-16,940. Two pointed celts, Northfleet, England. 

16.941. Roughly oblong, knife-like tool, Northfleet, England. 

16.942. Large turtle-backed tool, from Mildenhall, Suffolk, England. 
16,956-16,967. Celts, mostly pointed, from Milton, Gravescnd. England. 

16.969. Leaf-shaped celt, from Moulin, Quignon, Abbeville, France. 

16.970. Small, carved and coarsely flaked tool, from Montieres, Amiens, 

France. 
5 AR. 
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16.971. Large pointed celt, from Moulin, Quignon, Abbeville, France. 

16.972. Thin and curved celt, Monti^res, Amiens, France. 

N EOLITHS. 

16.973. Small celt, from Hammersmith, Middlesex, England. 
16,974-16,976. Scrapers, Icklingham, Norfolk. England. 
16,978. Flint core, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 
16,979-16,981. Scrapers, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.982. Drill or borer, Rudstone, England. 

16.983. Small flint knife, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.984. Scraper, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.985. " Fabricator," Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.986. Small celt, Eastbourne, England. 

16,987-16,988. Small flint knives, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.989. Small flint saw, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.990. Small flint hammer, Icklingham, Norfolk, England. 

16.991. Polished celt, near Bushmills, County of Antrim, Ireland. 

16.992. Polished celt, from the River Thames at Kingston, England. 
16,993-16,995. Three celts, from Somaliland, Africa, collected by Seton 

Karr. 
16,996. Bone breccia, from La Madeleine, Dordogne Caves, France. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ARCHEOLOGY OF ONTARIO. 

Second Collection. 
By a. F. Hunter, M.A. 

This list of the literature on the Indians of Ontario, containing 280 
titles, is a continuation of the one given in last year's Report The 
subject is by no means exhausted in these lists ; they merely represent 
what has been available to the compiler. 

In the present list are included the titles of articles in connection 
with a few controversies. For example, the question of the identity 
of Tecumseh's remains ; and the question of the identity of Otinaoua- 
taoua, the Indian village where La Salle encamped. The articles on 
these and other debated (juestions have been summarized as impartially 
as possible. 

As in the former list, the boundaries of the Province have not l)een 
rigidly adhered to in this, but adjacent districts have been also 
included. 

While thanks are due to many persons for assistance, the compiler 
is especially indebted to Geo. E. Laidlaw, Esq., for the use of his collec- 
tion of newspaper clippings. 

Adam, G. Mercer. Addison, Dr. W. L. T. 

Georgian Bay and the Mus- Microscopical examination of 

koka Lak es. clay specimens from Serpen- 

Picturesciue Canada, page 579, ^,^^. Ridge Jnnisfil, pages 73- 

(Vol. II.), Toronto, 1882. 74 in Archaeological Report 

^ .«^ T. o ,, . t. xxr ^or 1896. (Toronto, 1897). 

Page 582, Fort Ste. Mane on the Wye ^ ^ 

and the Hurons. American Cultivator, (Bos- 



Adams, J. 



ton, Mass.)- 

December 14, 188^. 

Sketches of the Tete de Boule Paragraph noticing the ancient copper 
Indians, River St. Maurice. mines of Lake Superior, also men- 
Lit, and Hist. Soc. of Quebec, ^'\'^''^S traces of an ancient oil well 
V 1 TT /lft*^T observed 'at Enniskillen, Canada, 
vol. ll.,i^lOt5i;. (Enniskillen t<jwnship, Lambton 

Describes these Indians, who consti- county ?) similar to <aie found at 

tute a distinct band, then inhabiting Titusville, Pa. 

the upper St. Maurice, but now liv- ^ j r^ j. m r^ 

ing in the vicinity of Lake Abittibi, AnderSOn, Capt. T. Q. 

northern Ontari<». They derived Extracts from his journal, 

their name from their practice of rk«:ii:« o .^h.a T?^u^,«^xr o>7 

artificial compression of the head, ^nllia Pocket, February 27. 

("Ballheads"). 1885 
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Anderson, Capt. T. Ot —Cnn. 

Also reprinted in the Montreal Gazette 
(March 4, 1885). For many yearH 
Captain Anderson was Superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs. In the ex- 
tract published in the Packet on the 
above date, he mentions eeveral 
spots at VVe-qua-me-kong in Mani- 
toulin Island, where the Ottawas 
had habitations when the French 
traders first arrived. These places 
had old corn hills, and were marked 
by frajjments of earthen i)ipes and 
pottery. 

Assikinack, F , (Blackbird). 

Legends and traditions of the 
Odahwahs, (Ottawas). Can- 
adian Journal, seeon(l series, 
Vol. III., pages 116-25 and 
21)7-309. 

Bailey, John 0.. OE. 

Our Indian Names Toronto 
World, December 19, 1890. 

This article, signed ** B." consists of a 
list of tifty-two Indian geogra}>hical 
names in this Province, with com- 
ments on the meaning of each name. 

Barber, Edwin A. 

The Pipe of Peac(\ Fifteen 
illustrations, live pages. 

An article in 7/te Continent^ (Phila- 
delphia) of April 4, 1883, describing 
the different classes of Indian pipes, 
with illustrations of each class ; ex- 
amples of nearly all being found in 
Ontario. 

Barrie Advance. 
October 9, 1856. 

Describes, on the information of P. H . 
Hough, school teacher. North Orillia, 
a bone pit, then recently discovered 
near his residence. It contained 
about 200 crania, with other bones, 
fifteen copper (brass !) kettles, and 
a variety of ornament*, such as 
beads, etc. 

August 10, 1859. 

Contains a long account of a large bone 
pit on the farm of Andrew King- 
horn, Medonte township. A chap- 



ter on ** Funeral Rites " is repro- 
duced from a little work (m the 
** Discovery of America and the 
origin of the North American 
Indians," by John Mackintosh. 

August 23, 1888. 

Notices the unearthing of an Indian 
skeleton at DeGrassi Point, Lake 
Simcoe, in a high mound of sand. 
Several relics were foimd with the 
bones ; and the hair (in a bunch) 
was still in a gocxl state of i)reserva- 
tion. The paragraph alleges that an 
engraved stone was found with the 
remains. Reprinted from an Allis- 
ton ? exchange, not named. 

Barrie Examiner. 

January 3, 1889. 

Mentions (under the heading '* Orr 
Lake ") a bone pit near the town 
line between Medoiite and Tay town- 
ships. 

February 13, l^s90. 

Mentions (under the heading '* Shanty 
Bay ") some Indian remains in OiX) 
township. On the Ros^s farm were 
found two flint-lock pistols, a flint- 
lock gun and a sword. 

May 12, 1892. 

Gives 'he text of a Treaty of peace 
between Sir Wm. Johnson and the 
Hurons ( Wyandottes) at Detroit, 
made in 1764 ; the original docu- 
ment and Wampum being in the 
possession of Mr Sol. White, lately 
M.P.P. for North Essex. See New 
York Cohmial Documents, Vol. VII., 
page (550. 

June 9, 1892. 

Notices Arclueological work of Prof. 
Henry Montgomery in Medonte and 
Tay townships during 1876-8, and 
introduces an account of his recent 
examination of mounds in North 
Dakota. 

July 28. 1892. 

Brief notice of visit to Huron sit^s in 
North Simcoe by Messrs. R. W. 
Large and Fred Mihie. Collections 
made of arrow and spear heads, 
pipes, stone axes, beads and other 
relics. 
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Barrie Exa,miner.— Continued. 
August 4, 1892. 

Reprint from Orillia Packet of notice 
of collections of relics, made by 
Messrs. Large and Milne. 

March 30, 1893. 

Notices the discovery of a single grave 
in Sullivan township, on the banks 
of the **Sauble" River. With the 
remains were an old flintlock mus- 
ket, a spear and a knife. Reprinted. 
Source not given. 

Beauchamp. Rev W M 

The Iroquois Trail ; or, Foot- 
prints of the Six Nations. 

Tliis important volume on Iroquois 
history and archaeology, contains a 
reprint of David Cusick's Sketches. 

Bell. Oharles N. 

Indian Mounds, etc. Toronto 
Mail Nov. 4, 1885. 

A letter advocating tlie formation of a 
Domini(m society for archaeological 
work. Editorial connuents on this 
proposal appear in the Mail of the 
same date. 

Aboriginal trade of the Cana- 
dian North-west. Canad. 
Record of Science, vol. 2 
(1886), pp. 102-105. 

Evidences of trade from contents of 
mounds, some on Rainy River. 

The Mound-builders in Can- 
ada. Proc. Canad. Institute, 
3r(l Series, vol. 4 (1886), pp. 
131-138. 

Describes the nature, situation and 
contents of mounds, including some 
on Rainy River. 

Notices and reviews of this paper : 
Verhandl. der Berl. Gesellsch. fr. 
Anthrop. , Ethnol., und Urgesch- 
ichte, Jahrgang, 1886, s. 192. 

Toronto Globe, Feb, 22, 1886 (brief). 
Toronto Globe, Feb. 23 (?) 1886 
(more extended notice). Toronto 
Mail, Feb. 15, 188() (notice). To- 
ronto Mail, Feb. 22, 1886 (extended 
abstract). Toronto World, Feb. 
22, 1886. 



Bleaadell, Wm. 

The Indian Tribes of Canada. 
Can. Journal. First series, 
vol. 3, pp. 209-210. 

Boyd. J A., (Ohancellor of 
Ontario;. 

Judgment in Reg. v. St. Cath- 
arines Milling Co. The 
Ontario Reports, 1885, vol. 
X. pp. 20:3-2;^o. 

This important judgment gives an ex- 
haustive analysis of the Indian rights 
in connection with the territory in 
northwestern Ontario ceded by the 
Saulteaux. 

Boyle. David 

Indian Antiquities. Nov. 1885. 

A paper dealing more particularly with 
the anti(|uities of Beverley Town- 
ship. 

Abstracts : Toronto Globe, Nov. 2*,' 
1885. Toronto Mail, Nov. 23, 1885. 

List of Recent Gifts. Toronto 
GLuhe, Jan. 14(0 1886. 

A letter noticing the contributions to 
the collection of the new archaeo- 
logical museum. 

Indian Relies Toronto Mail, 

Jan. 14, 1886. 
A letter noticing the contributions to 
the collections of the new museum. 

The Persistence of Savagery 
in Civilization. Proc Can. 
Inst., third series, vol. 3, pp. 
129-31. 

Abstract: Toronto World, Feb. 22, 
1886. 

'Canadian Institute Reports.* 

Toronto Globe, Mar. 8, 1890. 
A letter, signed *D.B.,' commenting 
on the action of a local paper in re- 
printing l)odily (without credit to 
anyone) a quantity of matter from 
the annual report of the museum. 

Archaeological Remains : a 
factor in the study of His- 
tory. Trans. Can. Inst., 
fourth series, vol. 1, pp. 67- 
71. 
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Boyle, David.— Ccm/mu«rf. 

A paper read at Niagara, 3rd July, 
1890. 

Archaeological Report for 1896. 
Appendix to the Report of 
the Minister of Education, 
Ontario: 117pp, 50 illustra- 
tions. Toronto, 1897. 

Presentatitm j). 1 : acknowledgeinentH, 
3 ; additions to the museum, 5-14 : 
mounds (general remarks), 14-19 ; 
Ot^jnabee Serpent Mound« 19-26 ; 
Gore's Landing Ridge, 26-28; Miller 
mounds, 28-30 ; mounds at Cameron's 
Point, by W. (;. Long, :i0-33 ; Birds- 
all's Bay, 35 ; Sugar Island, 33-36 ; 
Hastings, 35-37 ; Gore Island exca- 
vation, 1*7 ; other islands in Rice 
Lake, 37- »1 ; emlmnked hollows, 
41-45 ; small pits or caches, 45 ; 
villaires sites, 45-46 ; ossuary in 
Beverly, 46 ; grave in Scarboro, 46- 
47 ; graves in Whitchurch, by W. 
A. Brodie, 47 ; Bald Head, 48 ; 
Not<;8 on somes specimens, — flints, 
49 ; stone axe, 50 ; clay pipes, 51 ; 
stone pipes, 51-53; copper, 53-65; 
beads, 55 ; shell gorget, 56 ; stone 
tablet, 56-57 ; Preston pendant, 57 ; 
triangular, blue glass bead 56 ; bird 
amulets, 58-59 ; small stone caning, 
59 ; lH>ne implements, 59-61 ; Iro- 
<|Uoi8 dance-mask, 61-62 ; crania, 
62-64 : the Scottish plighting stone, 
Lairg, 64-67 ; the llice Lake aTul 
Innisfil mounds, by A. F. Hunter, 
67-7'** ; Balsam Lake, (with map of 
the district and two plans of vill- 
ages,} by Geo. E. Laidlaw, 80-^9 ; 
ApjKjndix A, Ontario mounds, (T C. 
VVallbridge) 89-90 ; B, - Seri)ent 
Worship, 91-96; C— the old Bay 
House, 96-97; D- -Bibliography of 
the Archaeology of Ont^irio, by A. 
F. Hunter, 98-116 ; Obituary notice 
(Horatio Hale), 117. 

Catalogue of Specimens in the 
Ontario Archaeological 
Museum, Toronto. 88 pp. 
Toronto, 1897. 
Describes 16,455 specimens. 

The Philosophy of Woman's 
W ork . A paper read before 
the Women's Historical So- 
ciety in Toronto. 



Shows why certain kinds of employ- 
ment have become those of women. 
Vfentions primitive customs in illus- 
tration. 

Toronto Globe, Ju]y, 1897. 

Brodie, W. A. 

Graves in Whitchurch, p. 47, 
in Archaeological Report for 
1896. (Toronto, 1897.) 

Bryce, George LL.D. 

The Mound Builders. Toronto) 
Mail, Mar. 13, 1886. 

A letter referring (among other things) 
to the exj)loration of the mound 
region of Rainy River, in Aujrust, 
18.S4. 

Cameron, Duncan. 

A sketch of the customs, 

manners, way of living, of 

the natives in the barren 

country about Nipigon, 

(1804). Masson's * Bourgeois 

de la compagnie du Nord- 

Ouest; vol. 2, (Quebec, 1890). 

Describes their totems or tribes, 
religion, ceremonies, and other 
sociological features. 

Campbell, P. 

Travels in the interior of 
North America, in 1791-92. 
( 1798.) 

At p. 236 is given an account of the 
Ottawas. 

Canada Gazette. (London, 
Eng.) 

Oct. 22, 1885. 

Reprint from the Toronto Mail of an 
article commenting on C. N. Bell's 
examination of mounds. 

Canadian Illustrated News. 

Jan. 20, 1877. 

Contains an arricle under title * Pre- 
historic Canada, ' with three plates — 
two of which have 39 engravings (»f 
relics in the collection of Mr Albert 
White, residing near Aylmer, Ont., 
and the third plate shows an earth- 
work fort, Elgin Co. The article 
describes a village site, containing 
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Oanadiapii Illustrated News— 

t'onttnued. 

upwardu of seventy-live ash becls, on 
the land of John Gillet, Aylnier. 
Also a bone de|)osit on the farm of 
Mr. Chute, Malahide township, 
some of the larger Ixmes in which 
had been broken for the niamiw. 
Descriptions of many of the relics 
shown in the engravings are also 
given. 

Oannington Oleaner. 
Feb. 20, 1890. 

Article, under heading ' Tales of the 
Chippewas,' recording historical factw 
in connection with these Indians in 
Northwestern Ontario, Miiniesota, 
Wi.sconsin, etc. 

Carrington, Qen. Henry B. 

(See ' Donaldson.') 

Ohadwick, E. M., Q.O. 

Remarks on Indian chai^aeter. 
A paper read before tlu* 
Can. Inst., April 10, 1897. 

Abstract : Toronto Mail and Empirr, 
April 14, 1897. 

Chamberlain, A. F., MA., 
P11.D 

The Missisaagiias of Scugog, 
Proe. Can. Inst. 3rd series, 
vol. 7, pp. 2-8 

Abstract of this pa])er : Toronto MaiL 
Nov. 6, 1888. 

Deluge Myths of the Canadian 
Indian.s. Prcxj. Can. Inst. 
3rd series, vol. 7, pp. 11-18. 

Abstract of this paper : Toronto MaiL 
Dec. 24, 1888. 

Oharlton, B E 

The discovery of Burlington 
Bay. A ])aper read before 
the Hamilton Association. 
Jan. 12th, 1882. (Proceed- 
ings.) 

Contains a kmg extract from the jour- 
nal of Galinee, the Sulpician who 
accompanied La Salle in 1669. Also 
gives an account of the examination 



of three bone pits at Lake Medad, 
Halton Co., of some Indian relics and 
the traces of Indian cultivation and 
settlement there. 

Reprinted (in part) at p. 34 of J. H. 
Smith's • Historical sketch of the 
county of Wentworth and the head 
of tlie lake.' (Hamilton, 1S'»7). 

Clark, Peter Dooyentate. 

The Origin and Tra<litional 
History of the Wyandottes, 
and Sketches of other Indian 
TriV)es of NoHh America. 
Toronto, 1870. IGO pp. 

(lives stnne traditions of Tecumseh's 
League in 1811 and 1812. 

CoUingwood Bulletin 

Julv 9, 1891. 

%' 

In a sketeh of Mackinaw Island, 
notices the Indian burying ground 
there. 

OoUingwood Baterprise. 
Oct. 17, 1889. 

Notices an iron weapon found with 
other Indian relics near Bruce Mines, 
Algoma. 

June 23, 1802. 

Notices tlie discovery of a skeleton at 
Thorn bury, the bones Injing of un- 
usual size. 

Donaldson, Thomas 

The Six Nations of New York. 
(Extra Census Bulletin of 
the United Statt^s), Quarto, 
1892. 

This bulletin consists of a statistical jwirt 
(pp. 1-17) by Thomas Donaldson, 
and of a descriptive part (pp. 19-83) 
by Gen. Henry B. Carrington. Illus- 
trated by maps and p<.>rt raits of pro- 
minent Indians. The volume is 
valuable in connection with the Iro- 
quois near Brantford, Ont., and 
contains information on the Innjuois 
mode of self-govennnent, religious 
ideas, beliefs, dances, vampum, farm- 
ing and other industries, social life, 
games, morals, education, sclumls 
and asylums, sanitary statistics, tra- 
ditions and nomenclature, annuities 
paid lewises and citizenship. 
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Dundalk Herald 
Oct. 14, 1886. 

(Reprint ?) Notice of exainination of 
two mounds at Skull point, on the 
river about five miles from Napanee. 
< )ne contained the skeletons of two 
men, an*ow heads, stone chisel, and 
stone hammer. 

Ellis, Prof Qeorge E. 

Tlie Red Man and the White 
Man in North America, from 
its Discovery to the Present 
time. Boston, 1882. 

At p. 478, cites the policy of Great 
Britain in regard to the rights of 
Indians to possession and occu|)ancy 
of lands. * England has always 
recognized all rights of the kind, 
except that of alienation. ' 

Ellis, John. 

Humber Indian Relics. Tor- 
onto Mail, Jan. 7, 18^6. 

A letter reviewing the facts in connec- 
tion with the relics found near High 
Park. 

Parley, James J. 

Tecumseh's Body. Belleville 
Ontario, Oct. 12 (?) 1876. 

Reprint : Toronto Weekly Globe, Oct. 
20, 1876, under heading * More 
about Tecumseh.' 

A letter in which Mr. Farley, of Thur- 
low, dissents from the view that the 
remains exhumed at Moraviantown 
were those of Tecumseh. 

Fair, 0. O. 

The Legend of Frog Rock, 
Lake Temiscamingue. For- 
est and Farm (Toronto), 
Mar. 29. 1890. 

This sketch appeared anonymously, 
and likewise three subsequent 
sketches in the same publication, 
the last, however, signed *C. C. F.' 
'I hey are known to have been writ- 
ten by C. C. Farr, of Haileybury, 
Lake Temiscamingue. The writer 
gives a traiisfonnaticm legend c<m- 
nected with a Huronian n)ck on the 
west shore of the lake. 



The Legend of the Chief a 
Island,Lake Temiscamingue. 
ForeM avd Farm (Toronto)^ 
April 19, 1890 

This sketch appeared anonymously, 
but was subscribed *'Lake Temis- 
camingue, Que " 

An Indian Legend of the Up- 
per Ottawa. Forest avd 
Farm (Toronto), May 3, 
1890. 

This sketch appeared anonymously, 
but was subscribed **Lake Temis- 
camingue, Que." 

The White Rocks of Temis^ 
camingue. Forest and Farm 
(Toronto), May 10, 1890. 

Signed **C. C. F." and subscril)ed 
• ' Lake Temiscamingue, Que." The 
writer relates an Indian legend of a 
limestone cliflf at Wabikeesick'a 
Bay. 

The Lake Temiscamingue Dis- 
ti ict. Toronto, 1 893, 1 6 pp. 
and map. Issued by the 
Ontario Government. 

At p. 12, the writer refers to Frog 
Rock, * where tlie Indians eat the 
enchanted frog.' 

Fitz^ Gibbon, Miss Mary Agnes 

A Deed Signed by the Re- 
nowned Chief Pontiac. The 
Week (Toronto), July 3, 
1896. 

An article giving the text, with Eng- 
lish translation, of a deed of land 
near Windsor, said to have been 
signed by Pontiac. 

Freeman, Miss Alice B. 

The Town of Barrie. Toronto 
Empire, Oct. 11, 1888. 

An article signed ** Faith Fenton ' in 
which reference is made to large 
numbers of Indian relics found in 
the vicinity of the town, mentioning 
remains found in digging the foun- 
dations of houses. 
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Freeman, J. B., M P.P. 

Indian Corn-pits. Canadian 
Advance Aug. (0 1888. 

Reprints ol>Hen'eil : Ti»nnito Worlil^ 
Aug. 29, 1888 ; \VtHKl«t<K:k Stutinel- 
Berietr, Aug. 31, 18?8. 

An account of eighteen ctmi-pits or 
' caches ' in Townseml township, 
Norfolk County. 

Oalt Reformer, 
Oct. 2, 1878. 

Pamgniph giving account of discivery 
of A ixme-pit on f/trui of Thtunas 
WeatWiKxl, St. George. The pit 
had t went V- five skeletons Another 
in the same field, a nuiiiher f*{ years 
before, was found to contain sixteen 
skelet4inH. 

Grant. Peter 

The Sanltoux Indians <aVH>ut 
1804) Masson's * B<»iii';;;i_M»is 
de la Coinpatrnie dn Nord- 
Onest/ Vol. II. (Qn»dH?c, 
1890.) 

The Saulteux countrv meant 1>v this 
writer extended from Saiilt Ste. 
Marie. Ont.. to I^'ike Wiimiiirir. 
His nariative descriU's the Indians 
who iHX'upie<l thii teiritor}'. their 
persitnal appearance, dress, <m.'cii|ki 
tious, food, etc. 

Gray Rev. John, D. D. 

Indian Remains. Toronto 
Ghffte, Oct. 20, 18.')0. 

This article, though un.signed, is known 
t<i have been written l»v Dr. Grav. 
Orillia. It descrilies a I Nine-pit. just 
then fi»und aljout six miles from 
Orillia. contMining fnnii W) to 200 
skeletons. See sils«j • Bitrrie .^'/- 
rftiice, (r>ct. 9, 185^;)* and * Sir 
Daniel Wilson." 

Hale, Horatio, M A. 

The Tutelo Tribe and Lan- 
guage. 

Seventh Annual Repr^rt of the 
Bureau of EthnoIo<rv. j^p. 
112-1 U. 



Announces the discoveiy in Ontario of 
the last survivors of the Tutelos, for- 
merly of Virginia and Nr)rth Caro- 
lina. 

Ham. G. H. 

Anionpr tlie In<lians. Toronto 
Mail, March 6, 188(). 

A three column article, signtHl * O. H. 
H.,' discussing f!omc traditions and 
ceremonies of the Ojibway an<l Cree 
Indians in the R;iiny Lsike district. 

Hamilton, J. O , M. A , LL B. 

The Panis— Canadian Indian 
Slav«Tv in the Eii^hteenth 
Ct ntury. Proc. Can. Inst., 
Fifth Serif's, Vol. I. pp. 
l[»-27. 

A |»a|»er read. December 12. !«!»♦». It 
contains n ferences to I*anis in the 
early writei-s ; Panis at Niaj^.ira and 
Amlier>tbiirj^ : the Huron Treaty of 
17<>4 : the last Pani. 

Harvey Arthur 

Tin- Nfutral Nation. 'I'oronto 
Mail. Oft. 24th. 1885. 

A two crilumn letter givin^r the lead- 
ing facts known alxmt the Neutral.s. 
It als<» comments f»n statements 
madtr in the Mttil, one week pre- 
vious, in connection with a MaM«,nic 
token found in an Indian grave at 
Lsike .Mtdad, Halton Ti,. 

Tlie Disrovt-ry of the Missis- 
sippi. Tomiito Mtiil, Nov. 
7, 1885. 

This letter discusses some {mints in 
cr»nnecti<»n with L?i Salle's jouniey 
to the Mi.^si^tsippi. It continues 
thecontn.versy i»n the L;ike Medad 
site. 

Thf- Discovery of Liik<* Sn- 
f»«-rior. Toronto Mail, Nov. 
18, 1885. 

A letter i»n the connection of Mar- 
'pietle and Joiiet with the »liscovery 
of the .Mis^iissifipi. .Also t,u the 
|HiHitii»n of I^t Salles camp, which 
he inclined to place •*clo.ser to Bur- 
lington Riy ■' than tke I^tke MwLul 
•»ite. Father Menard's travels in 
the wcit art; al.-jo reviewed. 
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Harvey ATthur—ConHntied. 

Sundry Old Indian Affairs. 
Toronto Mail. Dec. 1 1, 1885. 

A'letter in which it is claimed that La 
^ Salle'rt camp was in lieverly town- 
ship, and not at Lake Medad. 
8oino comments are made on the 
Algontpiin origin of the word 
^ M )tina<matHoiia. " 

Indian Tonil>stones. Toronto 

il/ai/, Dee. 30, 1885. 

A letter commenting on the discovery 
of an aboriginal **tombRt<me" near 
High Park, Tor<mto. The writ^ir 
points out the improha))ility of find- 
ing inscriptions on nKiks or stones, 
as the Indians had no tools for stone- 
carving. 

Rock Inscriptions. Toronto 
Mail, Jan. 4, 1886. 

A letter rej)lying to the arguments of 
Rolnirt Kirk wood as to the inscrip- 
ticms at Dight^m Rock and Cun- 
ningham's Lsland, Lake Erie. 

Inscriptions. Toronto Mail, 

Jan; 9, 1886. 

A letter replying to some further argu- 
ments of Robert Kirkwt)od. The 
writer refers to Schoolcraft's account 
of the inscriptions on Cunningham's 
Rkck, Ijake Erie. 

Bone Caves — With especial 

reference to prehistoric man. 

Trans. Can. Inst., fourth 

series, vol. ii., pp. 116-120. 

Treats of : the similarity between the 
habits of stone age man in Europe 
and (the Indian) in America : cor- 
rection, from American analogy, of 
some current European ideas (m this 
subject. 

Hirschfelder, A. 

Antiquities of America. A 
h»cture to the Parkdale 
Public School. 

Abstract given in Toronto Mail, Feb. 

7, 1881. 
The discourse was concluded with a 

few remarks on his own discoveries 

in Ontario. 



The Manners and Customs of 
the Aboriginal Indians. 

Abstracts given : Toronto Glohtf, Mar. 

6, 1882. Toronto Mall, Mar. 6th, 

1882. 
This pai)er described generally the 

aborigines of America. 

Prehistoric America. A lec- 
ture delivered at Richmond 
Hill. 

A sunnnary of this lecture appeared 
in the Tonmt4» Mail, Feb. 23, 1885. 

An Archieological Museum, 
Toronto Globe, April 14. 
1885. 

A letter on collections of Canadian 
Arclneological specimens. 

The Neutral Nation. Toronto 
Mai/, Nov. 4, 1885. 

A reply to .\rthur Hsneys letter, 
more particuhirly in regard to Otina- 
ouatAoua, an lr<X[uois village at 
which I..JI Salle en amped *on his 
way to discover th« Mississippi." 
The writer considers that it was 
situated on the borders of Lake 
Medad. 

The discovery of the Missis- 
sippi and the name " Otina- 
ouataoua." Toronto Mail, 
Dec. 9, 1885. 

A letter with a (quotation from GaUnee*H 
Journal to show that the distance 
of the IrcKpiois village from Bur- 
lingt^m Bay agrees with the {X)8ition 
of Lake Medad. It also includes 
comments by Gen. John S. Clark 
and Horatio Hale on the village 
* ( )tinaouatoua' -its position and 
the meaning of the name. 

The Indian name Tanaoutaoua. 

Toronto Mail, Dec. 15, 1885. 

A short letter correcting two errors in 
his previous ctmnnunication. 

The Alleged ArchjEological 
Fizzle. Toronto Mail, Jan. 
4, 1880. 

A letter in reply to the statements of 
critics in regard to the car\'ed 
** toml)8tone." The writer puts for- 
ward arguments in proof of the 
genuineness r)f the relic. 
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HirSChfelder, O A— Continued. 

A short letter Toronto Mail, 

Jan. 5, 1886. 

A reply to criticisniH. Mentions a 
canned stone pipe he had just 
received. 

The AboriginicH. Toronto 
Mail, Feb. 7, 1887. 

A letter correcting noine of the state- 
inenta attributed to himself in the 
published in erview of issue, Jan. 29. 

Hunter. A P., M A 

Naming Lake Sinicoe. Orillia 
Packet, Ju\y 5, 1889. 

A letter discussing the Indian and 
French names of Lake Simcoe. Sug- 
gests that the name * Aux Claies,' 
referring to hurdles or latticework 
employed in the taking of fish, is 
explaine<l by the Huron rows of 
stakes, or the * fence,' at the Nar- 
rows. 

Histoiy of Sinicoe County, 
chap. xvii. Harrie Exain- 
inei\ March 6, 1890. 

Notices the discovery of a bonepit on 
the Cosgrove farm, lot 15, c<m. 14, 
West Gwillimbury, in 1835. 

The Site of the Mission of 
Ste. Marie on the Wye. 
Trans. Can. Inst., foiirtli ser- 
ies, vol. 4, p. 230. 

Abstracts : Toronto Emnire, Dec. 12, 
1892 ; Torcmto Globe. Dec. 12, 1892; 
Toronto Mail, Dec. 12, 1892. 

The Rice Lake Mounds and 
InnisBl Ettigy, pp. 67-79, in 
Archfeolof^ical Report for 
1896. (Toronto, 1897.) 

Mounds at Rice I^ike, 07-fi9 ; Innistil 
serpentine ridge, 70-72 ; examina- 
tion of its structure, 72-70 ; sites of 
ancient villages in the neighborhcKHl, 
76-78 ; other efiigies of a similar 
kind. 78 ; remarks on the signifi- 
cance of effigies, 79. 

Bibliography of the Archaeology 
of Ontario, pp. 98-116 in 
Archaeological Report for 
189G. (Toronto, 1897.) 



Contains 100 titles referring to Ontario, 
collected from Dr. Chamberlain's 
bibliographies for the Dominion ; 
with the addition of 100 new titles, 
making 200 altogether. 

New Aspects of the Old Hu- 
ron Missions. M assay's ilfa^ra- 
zine (Toronto) for May, 
1897, vol. 3, p. 350-354. Re- 
printed in Orillia Npwh- Let- 
ter. 

Archaeological Notes on the 
Hurons in the new edition 
of the Jesuit Relations, pub- 
lished by the Burrows Bro- 
thers Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (R. G. Thwait^s, 
editor.) 

Vol. 5 (1897) contjiins not«s (►n Ossos- 
sjine (p. 292), Toanche (p. 293), 
Ihonatiria (p. 294), the nation of the 
Bears (p. 278), the Tobacco Nation 
(p. 279), and a sketch of ^'Archajo- 
logical Research in the Huron 
Country.' 

Hunter, J Howard M A. 

Fi-oni Toronto Westward. 
Picturesque Canada, p. 441 
(vol. II). Toronto, 1882. 

P. 465 notices the Iroquois on the 
Grand River ; p. 519 notices the 
existence at Fort Wayne, Ind. , of a 
stone idol, the Manitou of Lake 
Erie ; p. 6'23, The Wyandots on the 
Detroit River : p. 536, The battle- 
field at Moniviantown cleared in 
184<), and the grave of Tecumseh ; 
alleged finding of his remains in 
1876. 

Hunter J M., M A , LL B 

Suggestions. Barrie Ejcam- 
iner, Oct. 25, 1888. 

Reprinted in the Orillia Packet (Nov. 
9, 1888). This article regrets that 
while many Indian relics have been 
taken from the historic county of 
Simcoe, no attempt has bet n made 
to gather a j>ublic collection in the 
home of the Huron race. An api>eal 
is made for information, etc. 
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Ingersoll Sun. 
May (?) 1892. 

Notices original parchment of the 
treatv between the Crown and the 
Wyandottes in 1764, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Sol White, who also has 
the wampum in connection with it. 

James, C , M.A. 

Lake Sinicoe, Toronto Globe, 
May 26, 1896. 

A brief letter suggesting that the old 
name of Dike Simcoe (Lac aux 
Claies or ' Hurdle ' Lake) was de- 
rived from the Indinn fish fence of 
pickets at the Narrows. 

Johnson, Miss E. Pauline. 

The Iroquois of the Grand 
River. Harper's Weekly, 
June 23, 1894. Vol. 38, pp. 
o87-9, with 1« illustrations 
by A. H. H. Heniing. 

Gives a descriptitm of their present 
condition, their occupations, religi- 
ous rites of the pagan members, and 
schools. Contains comparisons with 
their primitive condition 

Reprints obseiTed : Barrie Examiner, 
July 12, 1894. Oakville Star. 

Relton, DwightH., M.A. 

Indian Names, etc. Detroit, 
1 888, pp. 55. 

It includes discussions of the names 
Algonkin, Garden River, Manitou- 
lin Island, Mindemoya Lake, Otta- 
wa, Penetanguishene, Sault Ste. 
Marie, etc. 

Kerr, Wm. 

The old Indian camping 
ground. 

A paper by Mr. Kerr, of Chatham, on 
a site in the neighborhood of that 
town. It enumerates some of the 
relics found. 

Notice : Toronto Maily May 4, 1886. 

Kirkwood. Hobert. 

The Adjedatigwun, or Death- 
stick. Toronto Mail, Jan. 
1, 1886. 



A letter commenting <m Arthur Har- 
vey's. The writer claims that the 
Indians did carve rocks, and cites 
the * pictographs ' of Cunningham's 
Island, Lake Erie, and the Dighton 
Rock. 

Rock Inscriptions. Toronto 
Mail, Jan. 6, 1886. 

A letter in reply to the arguments of 
Arthur Harvey. 

Laidlaw, Geo. B. 

The Indian Tribes. Toronto 
3/a?7, Nov. 11,1885. 

A letter endorsing the formation of a 
Dominion Archa3ological Society, as 
proposed by Chas. N. Bell (q.v.) 

Indian Relics. Lindsay Ward- 
er, Aug. 14, 1^96. 

A short letter enquiring for relics for 
the Provincial Museum. 

Indian Relics Orillia Packet, 
Aug. 21, 1S96. 

A short letter enquiring for relics for 
the Provincial Museum. 

Balsam Lake, pp. 80-89, Arch- 
aeological Report, for 1896. 
(Toronto, 1897). 

This article describes five village sites, 
then recently examined, with dia- 
grams showing groups of pits at two 
of them. The map of village sites 
includes those of tlie map in the 
Seventh Report, with the addition 
of these five new ones. 

The Aboriginal remains of 
Balsam Lake. The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, vol. xix., 
p. 68 (March, 1897). 

Second Paper. The first jmper (noted 
in the first instalment of thisbibl.) 
described the trails, mound graves, 
remains of village sit^s and other 
features of the district. This (the 
second) njtices thediflferent kinds of 
relics and their relative frequencies 
— celts chisels, gouges, hammer 
stones, rubbing stones, slate knivee, 
chij)ped implements, gorgets and 
banner stones, mortars, discs, hom^ 
bone and shell implements. 
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Xiaidlaw, Gteo. E.-^Contwted. 

Aboriginal remains of Balsam 
Lake. The American Anti- 
quarian, vol. xix . p. li^8 
(May and June, 1897.) 

Third Paper. It classifies and de- 
scribes the different kinds of tobacco 
pipes, with five illustrations of pipes 
and a page of cuts (eleven) of stone 
relics from Ontario. 

Lindsay Post. 

Sept. 7, 1888. 

Notices the discovery of an Indian 
skeleton with bones of immense size. 

June 21, 1889. 

Reprint of paragraph from the Bow- 
man ville State.sman, announcing a 
lead tomahawk used as a pipehead, 
found in Cartwright township, on 
the shore of Livke Scugog. 

Nov. 29, 1889. 

Paragraph mentioning a stone cliisel, 
nineto n inches long, found on Dr. 
Cornwall's Farm, east of Omemee. 

Jan 12, 1894. 

Reprint from the Orillia News Letter, 
of a notice of a carved stone pipe 
found near Price's Corners, Simcoe 
county. 

April 13, 1894. 

Paragraph announcing the death of the 
last pure-blooded Iroquois at Caugh- 
nawaga. 

Au^. 14, 1896. 

Notice that O. E. Liiidlaw has under- 
taken to collect a few Indian relics 
for the Provincial Museum. 

Feb. 26. 1897. 

Enumeration of Relics from Victoria 
county mentioned in the annual re- 
port of the museum. 

Lindsay Warder. 
Jan. 2, 1879. 

Article entitled '* Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Hurcms." 

Sept. IS, 1896. 

Reprint from Peterboro Examiner of 
account of some discoveries in the 
Rice Lake district, by David Boyle. 



Oct. 23, 1896. 

Paragraph noticing the 8er])ent-8haped 
mound (Effigy ?), Innisfil t-ownship, 
Simcoe Co. 

Oct. 30, 1896. 

Reprint from Toronto Glohf of the no- 
tice of some additions to the Pro- 
vincial Museum. 

March 12, 1897. 

Descriptions of relics gathered in the 
Balsam Ijake district by Geo. E. 
Laidlaw. Reprint of (mragraphs from 
the annual rejKjrt of the museum. 

Lindsay Watchman. 
Sept. 17, 1896. 

Reprint from Peterboro Review of 
notice of discovery by David Boyle 
of a skeleton on an island in Rice 
Lake, with a large number of beads. 

Oct. 29, 1896. 

Reprint from Orillia News Lf.tter of 
paragraph describing ancient fish 
slakes at the Narrows, Lake Simcoe. 

London Advertiser. 
Nov. 4, 1879. 

Short article reprinted from the Natch- 
ez, (Miss.) Democrat, on Tccumsch's 
powder-horn taken from the body of 
the famous chief. 

Long W. O. 

xploration of Mounds at 

( -anieron's Point, Rice Lake, 

pp. 31-33, in Arch83olo<.^cal 

Report for 1896. (Toronto, 

^.897.) 

Remarks cm remains at Birdsall's Bay, 
page 33. 

Lubbock, Sir John, Bart, MP., 
D.O.L. 

Prehistoric Times, as illuKtrat- 
ed by ancient remains, and 
the Manners and Customs of 
Modern Sava^jjes. Fii-st edi- 
tion, 1865, fourth edition, 
.1887. 
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Lubbock, Sir John Bart, MP., 

D. O.L. — CorUinntd. 

Copper occurriug in a native condition 
— use of the Lake Superior copper 
mines by the Indians, page 4 ; 
friendship of the Indians for the 
French because the latter never dis- 
turbed the grav s of the aborigines, 
page 135 ; Sir D. Wilson on the 
Lake Superior copper mines used by 
the Indians, pages 260, 261 ; Prof. 
Croft on absence of tempered copper, 
page 261 ; allusion to the earthworks 
of British America as ** very scarce," 
page 264 ; absence of any word for 
" to love " in Algonquin languages, 
pages 633, o78, 583 ; notice of the 
absence, on the authority of Colden, 
of public worship and any word for 
* God * among the Five Nations, 
page 590 ; concealment of perstms' 
names among Algonquins, jxage 595. 

Mc^ dam, Oapt. J. T. 

The Muskoka Lakes and the 
Georgian Bay, pp. 75. 76. 
Toronto, 1 884. 

Pages 35, Si . Notices, Indian legends 
of ancient conflicts at Simnish River; 
(suggested by communal gi^aves 
there ?> Page 41, meaning of the 
word * Mackinac ' and traditions con- 
nected with that island. 

Mackenzie, Geo. A., BA. 

The Upper Lakes. Picturesque 
Canada, p. 239, (vol. i). To- 
ronto, 1882. 

Page 250. Notices the deification of 
Lake Superior by the aborigines. 
Page 251, Copper on Michipicoten 
Island known to the Indians, as 
appears from the Jesuit records. 
Refers, also, generally to the abori- 
ginal copper mines of Lake Superior. 
Page 261, The Storm Spirit of 
Thunder Cape. Page 273, Remaina 
of Indian Vapour Bath on the 
Kaministicpiia River (with illustra- 
tion). 

Mackenzie, J. B. 

The Six Nations Indians in 
Canada. Toronto, 1896. 

Contains information on the appear- 
ance, manners and customs of the 



Iroquois on the (Jrand River Reser- 
vation, their traditions, history and 
archaeology. Has a collection of al 
the more important legal decisions 
which affect Indian lands or rights. 

Mackintosh John 

The Discovery of America by 
Christopher (.^olunibus, and 
the origin of the North 
American Indians. Toronto, 
1836, pp. 1-152. 

The writer cf this little work witnessed 
the customs of the Mississaguas at 
T^etroit and other bands, and records 
his impressions of them. Among 
other features the book includes a 
chapter on '' Funeral Rites." 

Mallery, Col Garrick 

Picture writing of the Ameri- 
can Indians. Tenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology for 1888-'89. 
Washington, 1893. 

Mentions pictographs on Nipigon Lake, 
thirty miles from Lake Superior. 

Israelite and Indian. Orillia 
Packet, May 30, 1890. 

A short letter in reply to some remarks 
in the Packet's review of hi-» paper, 
* Israelite and Indian.' • He asserts 
that, although he had made compari- 
sons letween Israelite and Indian, 
he did not identify them. ^ 

Masson, L. R ^ 

(See ' Peter (irant ' and ' Dun-< 
can Cameron/ 

Matthews, Dr. Percy W. P. 
(York Factory ) 

Early Development of Abo- 
riginal Women. Proc. Can, 
Inst., Third Series, vol. 4, 
pp. lNl-86. 

Abstract : Toronto WorU, April 12, 
1^86. 

Merritt, W Hamilton. 

The Six Nations. Toronto 
Empire, Jan. 19, 1889. 

A paper on the form of government 
among these Indians. 
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Midland Free Press. 
Oct 3, 1889. 

Brief notice of Indian graveH in the 
park grounds. Midland. 

Nov. 26, 1896. 

Notice of a sword found in T iny town- 
ship« bearing the date 1619. 

Reprint observed : Orillia Neirs Let- 
ter, Dec. 3, 1896. 

Monetary Times (Toronto). 
Jan. 14, 1894. 

Article— ** An Indian Historian" — 
gives a sketch of the life of Peter 
Dooyeutate Clark, whose death took 
place L^ec, 1893. Notices, some un- 
written wanderiiigs of the Wyan- 
dottes, recorded by Mr. Clark in his 
history ; also antii(uarian and his- 
torical articles contributed by hiiii to 
the Amherst burg Ledger during the 
last year of his life. 

Montreal Gazette 
March 4, 1885. 

Notice of paper by J. M. Le Moine, 
Quebec, read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada, in which reference 
is made to '*the forthcoming work 
of Dr. J. C. Tache on the Indian 
burial gi-ounds near Lake Simcoe." 

Montreal Weekly Witness. 
Aug. 30, 1882. 

Under the heading * Section H. — An- 
thropology ' is given an abstract of 
Dr. Daniel Wilson's vice-presidential 
address read before this section at 
the Montreal meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The address dis- 
cusses the typical headforin of On- 
tario aborigints. 

Moodie. Susanna 

Rougliiiig it in the Bush ; or, 
Forest Life in Canada. 

This book first appeared in England in 
1850. At j)age 302, First Canadian 
Edition (Toronto, 1872), appears the 
Mississaga superstition as to di own- 
ing, and disposal of the b<Kly of a 
drowned Indian. 



Morris, Hod Alex.. P.O. 

The Treaties of Canada with 
the Indians of Manitoba and 
the North-west Territories. 
Toronto, 1880. 

Has references also to the Indian tribes 
in North-western Ontario. 

Mnlvaney, Charles P., M.A, 
MD. 

The Upper Ottawa. Picturestjue 
Canada, p. 194? ^vol. i.). To- 
ronto, 1882. 

Page 195, notices the finding, at Port- 
age du Fort, on the Calumet Rapids, 
Ottawa River, of a rapier and an 
astrolabe, believed to be relics of 
Cham plain. Page 206, mentions 
'* Oiseau Rock," on the upper Otta- 
wa, with which is associated an In- 
dian legend of an eagle carrying off a 
papoose to its eyrie on the summit. 
Page 208, illustration of Oiseau Rock. 

Murray, Miss Louise. 

The Niagara District. Pictur- 
esque Canada, p. 343 (vol. i.). 
Toronto, 1882. 

Page 344, discusses the meaning of the 
Indian word *' Niagara." Page 348, 
Niagara Falls an object of super- 
stitious fear to the Indians, and an- 
nual offering of a l>eautiful young 
girl. Page 367, 1 ndian legends con- 
nected with Devil's Hole, a cavern 
on the New York side of the river. 

New Dominion Monthly. 

December, 1878. 

Article entitled **Oka and its Inhabi- 
tants." 

Newmarket Era. 
June 27. 1890. 

(Reprint ?) Notice of an Indian skeleton 
found in Hamilton township (North- 
umberland county), between lots 31 
and 32, 4th concession, near an old 
trail from Port Hope to Rice Lake. 

May 19, 1893. 

Notices a bird amulet of Huronian 
slate, found in 3rd concession Whit- 
church, 5J inches long. 
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New York Herald 
July 25, 1897. 

Article (with illustration) describing a 
natural rock effigy — ** Devil's Head," 
or ** Skull Rock,"— 2 A miles from Rat 
Portage, with Indian legend in con- 
nection with it. 

Norrish. Joshua. 

Early History of Nasagiweya' 
pp. 100. Uuelph. 1889. 

Notices at page 30 some Indian remains 
found on lot 7, con. 7, of that town- 
ship, including about .SOO skulls. 

Oakville Express. 
Nov. 1, 1878. 

Reprint. Mentions the discovery of a 
large bone-pit on the farm of \V. Er- 
rington, near Wyebridge, Simcoe Co. 

Orillia News-Letter. 

May 1, 1890. 

Notices the discoveiy of some Indian 
relics in the grounds of the Red Cross 
Hospital, Orillia, including two silver 
brooches and a double-barred cross. 

Jan. 5 (?), 1804. 

Notice of carved stone pipe found near 
Price's Corners, Simcoe Co. **It re- 
presents a scjuaw carrying a round 
basket on her back*" Reprints ob- 
served: Barrie Exaviht^r^ Jan. 25, 
1894; Lindsiiy Post, Jan. 12, 1894. 

Orillia Packet. 

Apr. 24, 1885. 

Abstract of a paper by J as. Hain, jr., 
on the old French fort of Ste. Marie 
on the Wye. 

May 1, 1885. 

Notice of a circular issued in connec- 
tion with the formation of an Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Toronto. 

May 2, 1890. 

Notices the discovery of a number of 
Indian relics in a single grave at the 
Red Cross HospitiU, Orillia. 

May 9, 1 890. 

Ni»ticesCol. Mallery's {uiper, "Israelite 
and Indian " in which comjiariscms 



are made between the two races. 
(See also **MaUery.") 

Dec. 11, 1891. 

Notices a fine-grained, greenish stone 
implement, axe at one end and gouge 
at the other, found on the farm of 
J. S. Nelson, Oro township ; also a 
large burial pit opened some years 
before, cm the same farm. Reprint- 
ed: Barrie Examiner^ Dec. 17, 1891. 

July 29, 1892. 

Notice of visit to Huron sites in North 
Simcoe made by Messrs. R.W. Large 
and Fred. Milne ; mentions three 
well-made stone pipes secured by 
them. 

Sept. 9, 1892. 

Notice of an ancient camping ground 
at Shield's Point, near Ijake Talon 
and Mattawa River, where two routes 
converge — the one through Tnlon 
and Trout lakes, the other through 
the Kabaska and Noslx)nsing to the 
watci-8 of Nipissing. Notices the 
finding of a pewter cup with Cham- 
plain's name engraved upon it. near 
the pUce This paragraph whs pro- 
bacy reprinted from an account 
written by A. C. Osborne, and pub- 
lished in the North Bay DegpnUU. 
See alsoMr.Uslx>rne's jwiper, **Mem 
ories of Champlain," read before the 
Can. Inst (Hist Section), April 20, 
181)3. 

Sept. 80, 18 '2. 

Two-column reprint from Cop way's 
History of the ( )jibway Nation on the 
war between the Ojibways and En.st- 
ern Iroquois. Includes reference to 
Ontano remains — as those m Percy 
township, Northumberland county. 

Dec. 2, 1892. 

Describes a large bcme-j)it found in 
Medonte township, alK)ut 36 years 
before. Mentions the articles found 
in it. Reprint observed : Barrie Ey- 
rtin I /!€/*, Dec. 8, 189 J. 

Mar. 3, 1893. 

Mentions a flattened gold ring with 
ecclesiastical inscriptii>ns. and sug- 
gests that it may l>e a *' relic of the 
days when Cana<la behmged to 
France." 
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Orillia Time& 

May 1, 1890. 

Notices the unearthing of Indian relics 
at the Red Cross Hospital, Orillia : a 
silver cross, two silver brooches, a 
skull, tomahawks, knives, etc. 

June 26, 1890. 

Notice of a steatite pipe, found in Oro 
township, Sirncoe County. 

July 24, 1890. 

Notices the unearthing of an Indian 
skeleton in Mary street, Orillia. 

Ottawa Free Press 
Nov. 14, 1896. 

Notice of four relics found in Eardly 
township, which adjoins the Ottawa 
river, in Quebec province. Present- 
ed to the National Museum, Ottawa. 

Nov. 30, 1896. 

Notice of five relics found in a grave on 
an island in Lake Deschenes, an ex- 
pansion of the Ottawa river. Nearly 
all were of European manufacture. 

Paisley Advocate. 

July. 1891. 

Notices a stone tomahawk found on 
Robt. Bannerman's farm. Notices 
also the relic collection of Jas. Roth- 
well, Walkerton. 

Penetanguishene Herald. 

October 10, 1889. 

Notices the discovery of a bone pit at 
Midland. 

September 10, 1891. 

Notice of tomahawk cut out of the 
centre of a log, over two feet in 
diameter, near Ottawa. (Presum- 
ably, it had been inserted in the tree 
when young, for hafting.) 

Read, D.B., Q.O. 

The Hurons. Trans. Can. Inst. 
Fourth Series, vol. I., pp. 86- 
95. 

A sumuiary from historical sources, of 
the chief facts known concerning this 
people. 

6 AR. 



Sangster, Charles. 

Orillia and the Severn. King- 
ston Whig, August, 1859. 

Reprinted in the Barrie Advaiice (Aug. 
31, 1859). A long letter, signed C.S , 
and dated Orillia, Aug. 15, 1859, in 
which he refers to several Indian 
rock-paintings at the Longford quar- 
ries. He also refers generally to the 
bone pits and Indian relics found in 
the surrounding district. Some of 
the expressions used in this letter 
were incorporated about the same 
time in the iwet's well-known son- 
net, ** Woods Near Orillia." 

Scadding, Rev. Henry, D D. 

A group of relies. Toronto 
Mail, August 29, 1888. 

An article on the discovery of a burial 
plot in the Exhibition Park, Toronto, 
and suggesting that it was connected 
with the old French fort (Rouille). 

Some lapsed names in Cana- 
dian local nomenclature. 
Proc. Can. Inst, new series, 
May 1897, vol. I., part 2. 

The meanings of many Indian geo- 
graphical names are given. Ab- 
stract : Toronto Mail ai\d Empire^ 
(Nov. 30, 1896.) 

Smith, Abigail. 

Tecumseh's burial. Montreal 
Witness, Nov. 9, 1889. 

A letter dated *'Han»'ich, Oct. 31, 
1889," in which the writer inclines 
to the belief that Tecumseh's bones 
were finally laid * * among the graves 
of hia fathers on the banks of the 
lower Ohio." 

Smith, Mr. Jacob. 

Interview on the identity of 
Tecumseh's remains. St. 
Thomas Home Journal: 
Sept. 7, (?) 1876. Reprint , 
Toronto Weekly Olobe, Sept. 
15, 1876. 

Cont-ains the reasons by Dr. Smith, of 
Ridgetown, for not believing the re- 
mains exhumed at Moraviantown to 
be those of Tecumseh. 
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Smith, Joseph H. 

Historical sketch of the county 
of Went worth and the head 
of the lake. Hamilton, 1897, 
pp. 140. 

Chapter 2 contains descriptions of the 
Indian remains found in Went worth 
and Hal ton counties. 

Stayner Sun- 
June 11, 1890. 

Notices a number of Indian relics found 
by farmers doing statute labor in 
Nottawasaga township. 

Taylor. H. J. 

The discovery of the Mississ- 
ippi. Toronto Afail, Nov. 
18, 188 >. 

A letter on Arthur Harvey's statements 
in the controversy upon the Lake 
Medad site. The writer asserts that 
La Salle was proceeded by Father 
Menard in the discovery of the 
Mississippi. 

Toronto Empire. 

ebruary 12, 1889. 

Notice of the collection of Indian relics 
at the Canadian Institute. 

February 22, 1890. 

Letter signed ** A. H." on the subject 
of establishing a provincial museum. 

March 26, 1890. 

Notices a pro])osal to form an '* Lidian 
Research Society." 

July 28, 1890. 

Notice of some additions to the collec- 
tion in the archaeological museum. 

Toronto Evening Telegram. 

June 28, 18«6. 

Notice of Indian remains and relics 
found on Withrow Ave., Toronto. 

May 12, 1887. 

Announces the discovery, at intersec- 
tion of Broadview ave. and Smith 
street, Toronto, of a tin box contain- 
ing two human skulls. ** Upwards 
of 100 skulls. . . .were dug up about 
a year ago, about 100 yards east of 
this spot." (On \N ithrow ave.) 



Toronto Globe. 

Nov. 12, 1878. 

Mentions the finding of a small brass 
hatchet-head or pipe in Dalhousie 
township, (Lanark County), in the 
same field with other Indian relics. 

Sept. 16, 1879. 

Paragraph mentioning the discovery of 
a bone pit on lot 9, concession 5, Tay 
township, Simcoe County. 

Nov. 10, 1879. 

Notice of the discovery of a quantity 
of wampum in caves on the banks of 
the Grand River at Elora. Mentions 
also, traces of an ancient portage and 
river crossing on the banks of Irvine 
creek, just above where it empties 
into the Grand Kiver. 

Nov, 25, 1879. 

Notice of relics gathered by Captain 
Milne, Mark ham, destined for the 
Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Jan. 3, 1880. 

Paragraph (reprinted from the Victoria, 
B. C, iStaiidard of December 11), on 
a national museum at Ottawa. 

April 6, 1881. 

Notice reprinted from News, (Port 
Hope) of the discovery of a single 
grave and relics (including pieces of 
antimony) on the property of J. A. 
Brown, Augusta street. Port Hope. 

May 24, 1881. 

Article, entitled ** The Red Man," 
giving account of the discovery of a 
bone pit on lot G, concession 4, Mark- 
ham township, excavated by Sir D. 
Wilson. 

Jan. 12, 1882. 

Notice of the finding of an earthen pot 
near Pefierlaw, York County. 

March 9, 1882. 

Paragraph mentioning a proposal to 
form an archteological society in 
Toronto. 

April 25, 1885. 

Paragraph noticing the proposal for 
an archax)logical museum. 
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Toronto Globe. — Continue J. 

Oct. 5, 1885. 

Under heading ''A Valuable Archseo" 
logical Find," notices the excavation 
of a grave containin>( the remains of 
about fifteen (fifty ?) persons, <»n the 
Dwyer farm, Beverly township, 
Wentworth County. A list of the 
articles found is added. 

Oct. 30, 1885. 

Notice of relics received by David 
Boyle for the Provincial Museum. 

Dec. 19,1885. 

Article de cribingthe peace-pipe of the 
great chief, Tecumseh. 

Dec. 19, 1885. 

Notices the meanings of several Indian 
geographical names in this province. 

Jan 21, 1886. 

Notice of a deputation having inter- 
viewed the Ontario Government in 
behalf of aid for an archaeological 
museum. 

Feb. 22, 1886. 

Brief abstract of a paper by David 
Boyle 

June 26, 1886. 

Article under heading * Naming the 
Water-ways." discusses the meanings 
of many of the Indian geographical 
names in Ontario. 

Nov. 13, 1886. 

Notice (in a summary of an address by 
Prof. VanderSmissen ■ of the prejmra- 
tion of an Act to make all prehistoric 
monuments (such as mounds) public 
property, and to make it a misde- 
meanor to dig in or disturb them. 

July 8, 1889. 

Notice of explorations in Nottawasaga 
township, by David Boyle. Includes 
a letter fnuu Dr. Parkman, the 
historian, Rej)rint observed, Barrie 
Gazette, July 10, 1881). 

Aug. 15, 1889. 

Under the heading' "Indian Relics," 
is given a column article describing 
some of the latest relics ac(|uired by 
the Archjeological Museum, Toronto. 
Also notices Mr. Boyle's trip to 
Clearville and examination of the 
earthwork there. 



July 14, 1894. 

Notice (p. 3) and illustration (p. 2) of 
" Bloody Cliflf," on the shore of Lake 
Simcoe (L. Couchiching 0* the tradi- 
tional scene of a battle bt tween two 
Indian tribes. (Shown by rock- 
paintin<^s.) 

June 18. 1897. 

Article on the formal re-opening of the 
Educational Art Galleries and Mu- 
seum, Toront<» Notices the removal 
of the archaeological exhibit from 
the Canadian Institute building to 
the newly enlarged structure. 

July 30, 1897. 

A despatch from Collingwood notices 
the discovery of a human skeleton in 
the caves of the Blue mountains, and 
suggests that it was the remains of 
an Indian of the Tobacco Nation. 

Toronto Globe (Weekly.) 
Sept. 8, 1876. 

A despatch dated **Ridgetown, Aug. 
31," gives an account of the discov- 
ery of an Indian skeleton, alleged to 
be that of Tecumseh. The sjime 
issue Contains three paragraphs on 
the same subject. 

Oct 6, 1876. 

An edit rial commenting on the sup- 
posed discovery of Tecumseh's re- 
mains. 

Aug. 20, 1886. 

Announcement (reproduced from the 
Nipissing Times of the discovery of 
an ossuary on French River, con- 
taining about 200 skelet' -ns. 

Toronto Mail. 

August 7, 1877. 

Paragraph describing a village site and 
bone-pit on the farm of Jas. Dwyer, 
con. 7, Beverly township, Went 
worth Co. 

October 10, 1879. 

Paragraph describing the opening of a 
grave, in the vicinity of Midland, 
containing fifteen skeletons. 

October 10, 1879. 

Notice of the discovery of a single 
grave. East Whitby, containing a 
number of relics beside the skeleton. 
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Toronto Mail. — Continued. 
January 13, 1880. 

Paragraph advocating the establish- 
ment of a national museum at Ot- 
tawa. 

April 2, 1881. 

Notice (reprinted from t he News, Port 
Hope) of the discovery of a single 
grave and relics (including pieces of 
antimony) on the property of J. A. 
Brown, Augusta street, Port Hope. 

July 25, 1 882. 

Notice of the discovery of a Jesuit relic 
— a rosary and brass crucifix attached 
to it— in Medonte township. Simcoe 
Co. 

August 29, 1882. 

* An article, entitled * Primeval North- 
West, ' discusses Champlain's views 
on the geography of the lake district 
— Green Bav, Lake Superior, Sault 
Ste. Marie, etc. 

December 28, 1882. 

Notice of a trepanned (or wounded ?) 
skull found in an ossuary near Orillia. 

January 6, 1883. 

Paragraph under heading * Indian Re- 
lics ' mentions deposit of human 
bones on ** Head Island," near Parry 
Sound. Reprinted from the Parry 
• Sound Star. 

January 11, 1883. 

Mentif)ns hieroglyphics (?) on two 
granite stunes (in Musk oka). 

January 18, 1883. 

Under the heading of * Science of Arch- 
otjology ' is given a two-column arti- 
cle describing the collection of relics 
of C. A. Hirschfelder, Toronto, sub- 
sequently acquired by the Dominion 
Government and taken to Ottawa. 

March 4, 1883. 

Mentions a rare Indian pipe in th© 
possession of C. A. Hirschfelder 
found in an ossuary. 

February 23, 1885. 

An article ' Who Killed Tecumseh ( 
establishes the story of his deatli by 
the hand of Col. R. M. .'olms»»n. 
See also Farley, James J. 



April 25, 1885. 

Notice of the circular issued in connec- 
tion with the proposed Archieolog- 
ical Museum. 

August 20, 1885. 

Notice of the discovery (by C. A. 
Hirschfelder) of a curiously marked 
piece of pottery on the Exhibition 
grounds, Toronto, the marks ** re- 
sembling hieroglyphics." A letter 
to the MaU, Dec. 3% 1885, com- 
mented upon this discovery. 

September 11, 1885. 

Paragraph describing the use of wam- 
pum and similar aids for preserving 
the record of old treaties between 
tribes. Citati(m of an instance of 
this use on one occasion a few years 
ago at the Brantford Reser\'e. 

October 17, 1885. 

Notices the discovery of a masonic 
token in an Indian grave on the 
borders of Lake Medad, Nelson 
township, Halton (V). In a subse- 
quent issue of the Mail, Nov. 4, C. 
A Hirschfelder, who secured the 
relic, gave the age of the token as 
*not over 12 > yoard, and perhaps not 
100.' 

October 30, 1885. 

Notice of relics received (several from 
Port Hope) by David Boyle for the 
Provincial Museum, including some 
clay pipes and one of soapstone. 

November 12, 1885. 

Brief notice of the handing over of the 
YorK Pioneers' collecticm of Indian 
relics, etc , to the Canadian Insti- 
tute's new museum of Archaeology. 

November 12, 1885. 

Editorial comments on the establish- 
ment of a department of Archaeology 
and Ethnology. 

December 25, 1 885. 

An article, under heading **Tor..nto's 
Ab<:>rigine8, ' mentions the discovery 
of an aboriginal *tomb.stone' near 
High Park, on which were carved a 
number of pictures and characters. 
Mention is also made of rock char- 
acters found ^^wo years l)efore near 
Bolxjaygeon. 



